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wis forthwith introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, and which from the name 


* of 18 frat nil expounder will be known as 
the Dingley bill, is intended to remedy the de- 
ficiency in the national revenue which has re- 
sulted from the Wilson Tariff act. There was 
from the outset reason to beheve that the new 
bill would) pass the House with unexampled 
celerity, and substantially in the form under 
which it left its author’s hands; it did in fact so 
pass on Mareh 31. It may, on thé other hand, 
receive a good many amendments in the Senate, 
but its primary aim will even there not be lost 
sight of, that, namely, of making the public 
income at least’ equal to the publie ex poend- 
iture. Lot uso look somewhat closely at the 
necessity for this measure, and then mark the 
adaptation of its several provisions to the end in 
view. 

As the President pointed out in his first mes 
sage, it is notorious that the expenditures of the 
Federal government are now yreater than its 
receipts, and that suc: a state of thing's has ex- 
isted for more than three years. Although, 
next to Great Britain, we are the richest coun- 

: try on the globe we have been reduced to the 


expedient of increasing our public debt by bor- 
rowing money to meet the ordinary disburse- 
ments of the administration. No such discred- 
itable spectacle has ever been presented by a 
great and opulent people in time of peace. Such 
astate of things is the more disgraceful, because 
it is sharply contrasted with the fiscal situation 
presented during the term of President Harri- 
son, When, as it will be remembered, the Mc- 
Kinley bill was passed. The Federal revenues 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, were 
nearly $426,000,000, while the expenditures were 
less than 3416,000,000, the receipts thus exceed- 
ing the expenditures by about $10,000,000, Yet 
during that. year more than $40,500,000 had 
been paid upon the public debt, which, since 
Mr. Harrison had taken office in March, 1889, 
had been reduced by more than $259,000,000, 
and the annual interest charges had been cut 
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down by nearly $11,700,000. Even during the 
year ending June 30, 1893, which had been a 
year of some depression, the receipts of the gov- 
ernment amounted to more than $461,700,000, 
and its expenditures to less than $459,400,000, 
so that there was still a surplus of: receipts over 
expenditures of some $2,300,000. Since that 
time the receipts of no fiscal year have exceeded 
the expenditures. On the contrary, the receipts 
of the Federal government for the twelvemonth 
ending June 30, 1894, when Mr. Cleveland had 
been about a yearand a third in office, were $372,- 
800,000, and its expenditures were $442,600,000. 
Thus for the first time since the resumption of 
specie payments we encountered a deficit in the 


$6. national current accounts, and that, too, a de- 
¢7.50 ficit amounting to nearly $70,000,000. 


The impossibility of averting a deficit had 
been for some time foreseen, and as early as 
February, 1894, $50,000,000 in bonds were is- 
sued, and were followed in November of the 
same year by a second issue of the same amount. 
As these bonds were sold above par, they brought 
to the Treasury the sum of $117,000,000; but 
even this did not suffice to provide for the daily 
necessities of the government, and also for the 
maintenance of the gold reserved for the re- 
greenbacks. Consequently, on 

third of $62,315,- 
for $65,116,244, was an- 
It appears, then, that 


Issue 


10), in bonds sold 


eet Ue about a year the government had obtained 


by Yorrowing over $183,000,000; nevertheless, 
the necessity of increasing the public debt had 
by no means disappeared. The receipts of the 
government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1895, still fell short of the expenditures by nearly 
$43.000,000, and a further loan of $100,000,000 
had to be negotiated in February 1896. We« 
observe, then, that the aggregate of tie bonds 
issued within three years lad a face value of 
,315,400; the government received more 
for them, because they were sold above par, 
but the sum just named represents the amount 
owed, Even during the latest fiscal year, for 
which returns have been published, that, name- 
ly, ending June 30, 1896, the revenue of the 
government was but $409,475,000, whereas its 
expenditure $434,678,000; consequently, 
there was still a deficit of more than $25,000,- 
000. The returns for the present fiscal year 
will not be published until the last day of the 
coming June, but we know from President Mc- 
Kinley’s message that during the first half of 
the current twelvemonth the receipts, exclusive 
of postal revenue, fell short of the expenditures, 
exclusive of postal service, by nearly $38,060,- 
Even in January of this year, when the 
second half of the twelvemonth began, there 
was no sign of improvement in the fiscal situa- 
tion created by the repeal of the McKinley act 
and the substitution of the Wilson act; on the 
contrary, there was a deficit of nearly $5,000,- 
000 for that single month. In February, which 
was a short month, there was also a deficiency 
of $4,395,000. There loomed, therefore, before 
President McKinley npen hig centering into office 
the alternative of still further distending the 
publie debt or of so changing the tariff as to 
secure a revenue equal to expenditure. No 
statesman, even had he come to power un- 
pledged, could have hesitated an instant be- 
tween two such courses, and Mr. McKinley, 
by the trend of his long public life and by the 
whole tenor of bis public utterances, was dis- 
tinctly bound to e the country a revenue 
adequate to rrent needs, while reducing, 
at the same time, the public debt by at least the 
amount added to it by Mr. Cleveland’s admin- 
istration. He was, also, under a clear obliga- 
tion, contracted through his declarations during 
the last campaign, to bring about the enactment 
of a tariff which, while answering the Sscal 
necessities of the government, should also give 
the amplest protection to American industry. 
Let us now inspect the Dingley Tariff bill, 
and see how well the promise made to the peo- 
ple, and accepted by them at the ballot-box, has 
been fulfilled.. It was on the very day when 
the House convened in special session that Mr. 
Dingley, the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, presented the tariff bill, upon 
which he and his Republican associates had 
been engaged for many weeks. On the as- 
sumption that the importations of the next 
fiscal year will be identicaF in kind and vol- 
ume with those of the last twelvemonth, Mr. 
Dingley’s computation was that his bill would 
increase the revenue about $112,000,000. It 
is important to note just how this extra 
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revenue was to be obtained. A review of the 
several schedules shows that from sugar would 
be secured an additional return of $21,750,- 
000; from tobacco, $7,000,000; from liquors, 
$1,800,000; from wool, $17,500,000; from man- 
ufactures of wool, $27,000,000; from agricult- 
ural products, $6,300,000; from jute, linen, and 
hemp, $7,800,000; from crockery and glassware, 
$4,000,000; from metals, $4,000,600; from chem- 
icals, $3,500,000; from wood, $1,750,000; from 
cottons, $1,700,000; from silks, $1,500,000; and 
from sundries, $6,258,000. What reason, how- 
ever, have we to suppose that the imports of 
each class of goods will be the same in the next 
fiscal year as they were in the year that._ended 
June, 1896? There is no reason; on the con- 
trary, there is every reason to assume that they 
will differ. As in 1896 the imports of wool 
were three times as great, and those of woolen 
goods more than twice as great, in respect of 
weight, as they were in 1893, the Committee of 
Ways aud Means take for granted that the im- 
portation of these commodities will be largely 
reduced by the proposed bill, although the fact 
that our domestic production of wool has de- 
creased 8,000,000 pounds since 1893, will neces- 
sitate the importation of much more wool now 
than was brought from foreign countries in the 
latter year. Assuming, then, that the importa- 
tions of wool will fall off at least one-third as 
compared with those of 1896, because buyers 
will hasten by anticipatory imports to avoid the 
duties imposed by the Dingley bill, the commit- 

tee placed the increased revenue from this source, 

not at the figure above given ($17,500,000), but 

at $11,000,000. Foreseeing, also, that the im- 

ports of manufactures of wool are likely to fall 

off nearly 50 per cent from the enormous im- 

ports of 1896, they compute the increased rev- 

enue under the proposed rate from. this source, 

not at the large tigure previously cited (327, 
000,000), but at about $14,000,000. From sugar 
the committee expect $20,000,000 additional rev- 
enue. A considerable falling off is looked for 
in the imports of Havana tobacco owing to the 
revolution in Cuba, and, accordingly, the esti- 
mate of extra revenue to be derived from the 
tobacco schedule is cut down to $4,000,000. The 
remaining’ schedules would afford a revenue’ of 
about $39,500,000 on the basis of the imports 
of 1896. But here again, although the restora- 
tion of business activity may increase the con- 
sumption of imported luxuries, the committee 
think it prudent to reduce the estimates to 331,- 
000,000. All such allowances being made for 
diminished imports, together with a further re- 
duction of $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 for contin- 
gencies, Mr. Dingley counts upon $70,000,000 
to $75,000,000 as the increased revenue from his 
bill during the first twelvemonth, and this he 
has no doubt will rise to $100,000,000 during 
the second year. If these computations prove 
well founded, not Only will the annual deficit in 
our national budget disappear, but during the 
McKinley administration so considerable a frac- 
tion of our public debt may be paid off as will 
go far to counterbalance the additions made dur- 
ing Mr. Cleveland’s second term. 

To those familiar with the Wilson Tariff bill, 
which after material modifications in the Senate 
became a law in 1894, it will be manifest that 
the proposed increase of revenue is secured, 
first, by transferring wool, lumber, crude opium, 
argols, paintings and statuary, straw ornaments 
and straw mattings, burlaps and various other 
articles, from the free list to the dutiable list; 
secondly, by increasing the duty on woolen 
goods to compensate the manufacturer for the 
duty placed on wool, and also by raising the 
duty on sugar about three-fourths of a cent per 
pound in order to encourage the production of 
sugar in the United States, and thus give Ameri- 
can farmers a new crop, which for the present is 
mainly purchased from foreign preducers; third- 
ly and lastly, by increasing the duties on agri- 
cultural products affected by Canadian compe- 
tition, on fine cotton goods, on some advanced 
manufactures of iron and steel, on manufactures, 
likewise, of jute, flax and hemp, in order to en- 
courage these or like industries here, and espe- 
cially by increasing duties on luxuries such as 
liquors, tobacco, silks and laces. By those con- 
versant with the tariff legislation of thesJast 
seven years, it will be noticed that the rates of 
duties now advocated are, for the most part, 
between the rates of the tariff of 1890 or 
McKinley act, and those of the tariff of 1894 
or Wilson act, such reduction of rates from 
the former McKinley act being made prac- 
ticable by the changed conditions, while at the 
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same time the protective principle is no less 
sturdily upheld. The iron and steel schedule, 
indeed, is changed very little from the corre- 
sponding schedule in the tariff of 1894. The 
same is true of the cotton schedule. Only in 
the agricultural, wool and glass and earthen- 
ware schedules are the duties of the act of 1890 
(McKinley act) fully restored, and even in a few 
cases increased, with a view of effectively sus- 
taining and encouraging the interests of Ameri- 
can farmers. As regards the method of levy- 
ing duties, the authors of the new tariff have 
aimed to make the duties specific, or at least 
partly so, as far as possible, in order at once to 
protect the revenue, and also to safeguard our 
own interests. The very general supercession 
of ad valorem duties by specific duties, even 
where the latter are only the equivalents of ex- 
isting ad valorem imposts, will of itself enlarge 
the revenue, and increase the protection given 
to American industries. To exemplify the 
change in this particular by some reference to 
details we may mention that specific duties have 
been restored upon nearly all of the commodi- 
ties included in the chemical schedule; upon 
many articles of iron and steel; upon agricult- 
ural products; and upon many of the articles 
comprised in the ‘‘sundries’’ schedule.  It_ is, 
however, in textiles that the greatest care has 
been taken to change duties upon values into 
specific imposts. Even when the present Wil- 
son tariff was framed, the cotton schedule was 
made specific in form, with the exception of 
some general provisions. The duty per yard 
was based upon the number of threads to a 
yard, thereby permitting an increase of rate 
upon the finer goods. Not only is this arrange- 
ment now retained, but a similar system of 
classification is applied in the new tariff to 
manufactures of flax and silk. The duties 
upon silk are to be based upon the amount 
of pure silk contained in a given weight of 
fabric, the rates being higher according as the 
proportion of the silk without adulteraticn or 
admixture is larger. Upon some of the princi- 
pal manufactures of. wool, also, specific rates 
have been fixed. 

A few more details are likely to prove of in- 
terest to our readers. We observe, for instance, 
that a considerable increase has been made in 
cutlery all along the line; on cattle a duty 
of 36 ahead or 30 per cent ad valorem is im- 
posed; $20 a head on horses and mules, and 
$1.50 on hogs and sheep. These imposts will 
effectually prevent the importation of live stock 
from Mexico and Canada, and another blow is 
leveled at competition from the latter country 
in the wood schedule, which fastens the duty of 
$1 per thousand feet on imported lumber. The 
fact should not be overlooked that al! goods 
manufactured in any foreign country wholly or 
in part by convict labor will be debarred by the 
new law from entering at any of the ports of 
the United States. American tourists will be 
curious to learn what provision is made in the 
bill with reference to articles purchased by our 
citizens abroad. It appears that wearing ap- 
parel, articles of personal adornment, toilet ar- 
ticles, and similar personal effects of persons 
atriving in the United States are to be exempt 
from duty. But this exemption is to apply only 
to such articles as actually accompany their 
owners and are in use, and are at once necessary 
and appropriate for the wear and use of such 
persons for the immediate purposes of their 
journey and their present comfort and conven- 
ience. This gualification will cut off the bring- 
ing of furs from Canada in summer. Again, 
the exemption is not to apply to merchandise or 
articles intended as gifts for other persons or for 
sale; and, in case the persons arriving are Citi- 
zens or residents of the United States, the articles 
exempted shall not exceed $100 in value. The 
exemption, moreover, is not applicable to resi- 
dents of other countries entering the United 
States more than once in each year. These 
provisions are evidently designed to put an end 
to most of the frauds on the revenue, which 
notoriously have been practiced by the passen- 
gers on the ocean-going steamships, and, also, 
as it has been alleged, by officers or employés 
of those vessels. Of interest also is the pro- 
vision exempting works of art from duty under 
certain circumstances. Artistic paintings, stat- 
uary and specimens of sculpture, in case they 
are the professional productions of a sculptor, 
etchings, drawings, engravings, photographic 
pictures, artistic works in terra cotta, Parian, 
bisque or porcelain, antiquities or artistic copies 


,, thereof in metal, marble, or other material, 
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may, provided they are imported for free ex- 
hibition, solely for the promotion and encourage- 
ment of science, art and industry, and are not 
intended for sale, be admitted free of duty. At 
the same time bonds must be given to the 
United States for the payment of such duties 
as may be imposed by law upon any or all 
of such articles as shall not be exported within 
six months, or for the payment of such law- 
ful duties as may.accrue, if any of the articles 
just mentioned be sold, transferred, or other- 
wise used contrary to the above _ provision. 
The privilege, moreover, herein defined is not 
to be allowed to associations, corporations, firms 
or individuals connected with business of a 
private or commercial character. 

We come lastly to the reciprocity sections, 
which are introduced in the new measure, as 
they were in the McKinley act, for the purpose 
of stimulating the trade of the United States 
with foreign countries and their colonies. With 
this end in view it is provided that, whenever 
the President shall be convinced that the gov- 
ernment of any country, or a colony of such 
government, producing and exporting to the 
United States coffee, tea, and hides, or any of 
such articles, imposes duties or other exactions 
upon the agricultural, manufactured or other 
products of the United States, which he may 
deem unequal and unreasonable, he shall have 
the power and it shall be his duty to suspend the 
provisions of this act, which place upon the 
free list coffee, tea, and hides, for such time as 
he shall deem just. During such suspension, 
duties shall be levied, collected,.and paid upon 
the commodities specified at the rate of 3 cents 
per pound on coifee, of 10 cents per pound on 
tea; and of 1} cent per pound on hides. These 
provisions are manifestly aimed at all such 
coffee-producing countries as Brazil, Venezuela 
and Costa Rica; at such tea-producing coun- 
tries as China, Japan, and British India; and 
at such producers of hides as the Argentine 
Republic, Uruguay and Mexico. In the reci- 
procity sections there is also a provision for des- 
ignated reductions of duties in return for corre- 
sponding concessions on the part of countries 
producing ardent spirits, wines, mineral waters, 
sugar and molasses, laces, paintings, drawings 
and statuary. Whenever the government of 
any country or colony, producing and exporting 
to the United States any of the above-mentioned 
articles, shall enter into a commercial agreement 
with the United States or make concessions in 
regard to the products and the manufactures 
thereof which shall be deemed truly reciprocal, 
the President is authorized to suspend during the 
time of such agreement the imposition of the 
duties mentioned in the Dingley Bill on such arti- 
cles. Thereupon and during the suspension, the 
duty levied upon distilled liquors, for example, 
shall be only $2 per proof gallon; that on cham- 
pagnes and other sparkling wines, in bottles con- 
taining more than a pint and not more than a 
quart, $6 per dozen; on still wines, if in bottles, 
only $1.60 per dozen, or, if in casks, 50 cenus per 
gallon; on natural or artificial mineral waters, 
if in green or colored glass bottles containing 
not more than a quart, 28 cents per dozen, or, 
if otherwise imported, 20 cents per gallon; on 
laces, if made of silk, or of silk mainly, 55 per 
cent ad valorem; on paintings in oil or water 
colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings and stat- 
uary 20 per cent ad valorem; and, finally, on 
sugar and molasses 92 per cent of the ordinary 
duty imposed in the bill. This provision for 
the reduction of duties in particular cases is 
plainly intended to secure corresponding con- 
cessions from France, Germany and Italy, and 
from the Spanish West Indies. In a word, like 
the fiscal legislation which at present obtains in 
France, the Dingley bill propounds, as regards 
a limited range of articles, a major tariff and a 
minor tariff, and leaves it for the countries pro- 
ducing such articles to decide which of the two 
shall be enforced against them. 

Not only every importer and every user of 
imported articles,; but every producer, every 
manufacturer, and every consumer of native 
products or manufactures in the United States, 
1s deeply concerned to know the provisions of a 
tariff measure, which is certain to be in force 
for at least three years to come, and, indeed, as 
long as the Republican party shall retain pos- 
session of the Presidency or of either House of 
Congress. From what has been here pointed 
out with relation to the Dingley bill, it is patent 
that both of the purposes contemplated by the 
National Convention which nominated Mr. 
McKinley are to be carried out. Not only will 
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the government be self-supporting, but every 
species of American labor, whether employed in 
agriculture or in other forms of industry, is to re- 
ceive vigorous propulsion, and it wiil not be the 
President’s fault if, as he promised, the Amer- 
ican workman does not recover his lost job. 
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A SUBSCRIBER asks what is the best medium in which 
to advertise. The answer must depend, first, on the 
advertiser's wares, second, on his whereabouts. In the 
absence of any indications I may say that the best 
medium is the praise and appreciation of the purchaser. 
Apart from that, did I happen to be a New Vork mer- 
chant in search of the best local trade, I should select 
the ‘‘Evening Post.’? Were I a seamstress out of work, 
I should put a few lines in the ‘‘Herald.’? Were I an 
impresario, & haberdasher or a corporation, it is in the 
“Sun” that I should advertise. But if my trade or oc- 
cupation did not happen to be local, if I had an eye to 
the coin of the country, if I were ambitious to introduce 
my goods and spread my name throughout the land, it is 
to CoOLLIER’s WEEKLY that I should turn. For its ad- 
vantages are manifest, I was about to say peculiar and 
I will. CoLumer’s WEEKLY differs from every other 
periodical in three respects. First, it enters the home 
by the surest route. It goes to it by mail. Readers 
don’t pick it up on a train and leave it behind, They 
must subscribe or go hollow. When they have sub- 
scribed such are the inducements which it provides that 
renewal is assured, and such are the enticements which 
it contains that its preservation is invariable. It is not 
glanced at and thrown away, it is kept for reference 
and entertainment. Second, not being confined to any 
particular area, but circulating as it does from Maine to 
California, it enters, remains and is read in the homes 
of the prosperous from one end of the country to the 
other. Third, the space it can give to advertisements 
is so limited that instead of being lost, as they are in 
magazines which are but vehicles for them, inevitably 
they are seen, read, marked and inwardly digested. 
It is for these reasons, others too, that an advertisement 
in this WEEKLY is a tip-top investment, one which 
never defaults and of which the cost is returned a 
thousand-fold. 


The presence among us of M, Brunetiére should not 
pass unnoticed, This gentleman is the champion philis- 
tine of France, and incidentally editor of the ‘Deux 
Mondes.’’ Guy de Maupassant, who died mac Ww 
years ago—fcr no other reason, apparently, than be- 
cause the pulp behind his forehead had deglutinized 
used to say that three things dishonored a French writer 
—a decoration, election to the Academy, and publi- 
cation in the “‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’* To be a con- 
tributor to that periodical two qualities are and ever 
have been essential: dullness and respectability. As "3 
Maupassant was both brilliant and bold, his pen was 
not solicited, a fact which might explain his contempt 
were it not that he was offered the decoration of: the 
Legion of Honor and refused it. But the point is else- 
where. The policy of the ‘‘Deux Mondes”’ was inaugu- 
rated not by M. Brunetiére but by his predecessor, 
Buloz. To the latter originality in any form was sin, 
A married man, his home, like his mind, was a rendez- 
vous of the commonplace and the sanctimonious. Sug 
gestively enough, however, while exacting mediocrity 
and respectability from others, he was discovered to be 
but mediocrally respectable himself. In the year 1893 
it was found that under an assumed name he had helped 
himself to another wife. The surprise was great. But 
how stupid it is to think that because a man preaches 
morality he must necessarily practice it. 

The semi-official announcement that Spain is too 
oor to continue the campaign in Cuba is diverting 
That Cuba should be, and for that matter will be, free, 
is a matter of course. But the impoverishment of Spain 
is another question. In a report to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington Mr. Harmony,-the—Consvl at 
Corunna, invites American enterprise thither- by de- 
claring that in the province of Galicia alone there are 
a thousand million tons of gold—an estimate easily 
credited in view of the fact that Spain has been ever 
the El Dorado. In days remote the Carthaginians paid 
it a visit. When they took their leave even their 
anchors were of gold. Though they returned, they said 
nothing of it to the Romans with whom already they 
had crossed swords. More than once they scuttled their 
triremes. suspicious sails were following tixem to>its 
shore. From this vigilance Spain got her name.. In 
Punic span signifies hidden, and the Carthaginians 
secreted their conquest as maidens hide their love. But 
the Romans cut them out at last, as you remember. The 
gold they. extracted then replenished their treasury. 
Centuries later it jebleniahed Justinian’s. The mex 
haustible wealth of the mines endured until newer ones 
were found over here. Then those mines were aban- 
doned. There is not a reason why with improved 
methods they should not be worked again. and even 
more extensively than before. It is in them that 
Spain’s riches exist, and not, as she has fancied, in 
Cuba. 


C. G. D. Roberts is a poet whom geography prevents 
us from claiming as our own. A Canadian by birth, 
and. if I am not in error, professor emeritus at ‘a uni- 
versity tinere, he has, at too infrequent intervals, pro- 
vided the English-speaking world with selections and 
samples of verse stamped each one with what. Ruskin 
called the perfection and precision of the instantaneous 
line. In his most recent volume ‘‘The Book of the 
Native’’ there occurs the following bit of blank verse 
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is, to my thinking, a gem: 
BESIDE THE WINTER SEA. 
As one who sleeps, and hears across his dream 
The cry of battles ended long ago, 
Inland f hear the calling of the sea. 
I hear its hollow voices, though between 
My wind-worn dwelling and thy wave-worn strand 
How many miles, how many mountains gre! 
And thou beside the winter sea alone 
Art walking with thy cloak about thy face. 
Bleak, bleak the tide, and evening coming on; 
And gray the pale, pale light that wans thy face. 
Solemnly breaks the long wave at thy feet; 
And sullenly in patches clings the snow 
Upon the low, red rocks worn round with years. 
I see thine eyes, I see their grave desire, 
Unsatistied and lonely as the sea’s; 
Yet how unlike the wintry sea’s despair! 
For could my feet but follow thine, my hand 
But reach for thy warm hands beneath thy cloak, 
What summer joy would lighten in thy face, 
What sunshine warm thine eyes, and thy sad mouth 
Break to a dewy rose, and laugh on mine. 










































































































There are books to open which is like unfolding lace 
handkerchiefs. They are very pretty and entirely use- 
Ie There are others that are as banners. They incite 
and arous There is a third class that are canvases on 
which imagination has embroidered surprising designs. 
In this category is the ‘Unknown City,’’ a story of New 
York, by W. T. Washburn. Published some years ago, 
I never saw it until the other night, when it kept me up 
that whole night through, a feat which but one other 
novel ever accomplished, and that was the ‘‘Mysteries of 


SS, 


Paris,’’ read, or rather devoured, as a boy. The “Un- 
known City” lacks the color, lacks too the amplitude, 
of Sue's masterpiece, but in certain respects it is even 


more absorbing, for there is not a sentence in it that 
you can skip. It opens as a novel should, with a fine 
turmoil, with a rush and hurry that carries you along 
whether you wish it or not, and keeps you at it, more- 
over, through skurrying chapters and flying pages, 
until the end has come, until the enthrallment is over 
and release is yours. A splendid story, splendidly told, 
is nowadays a treat so rare as to be well worth the 
signaling. It is for that reason | may venture to recom- 
mend this book, but for there is a but only to those 
whose time is their own, For otherwise your bike will 
neigh in its stall and your busine to the dickens. 
Once that story is in your hands, you will take heed of 
nothing, you will stop, but you will not stay, until the 
very last line is finished 


+ yo 


Talking of books, Mr. Hitchens, the author of that 
“Green Carnation” which in its willful wit is said to 
have precipitated a scandal that London has not forgot- 
ten yet, has just produced a new romance, enigmatic- 
ally entitled It deals with the occult, and 
it deals with it in an entirely modern way. In earlier 


Klames.’ 


and simpler years we have most of us trembled nota 
little at the suggestions of the unseen that roamed 
through “Wuthering Heights,’ and [ am quite sure 
that no tha read Lyttou's ‘“‘Haunters and 
the Haus id not regerd it as the very best ghost 
story produced, But nowadays ghosts are out of 


fashior, it 
Researc! 


is only Sardou and the Society of Psychical 
that bothers with them at all. In Stevenson’s 


“Di kyll and Mr. Hyde,’ as also in Cobban’s ‘‘Mas- 

His Fate,” there has been evidence, and very per- 
! evidence too, of newer methods, fresher thought 
an‘ of suggestions more elusive and for that reason 


beiter adapted to the trend of the age. These books 


re the parents of the occultism of to-day. It is from 
them that Mr. Hitchens took his cue. The tradition 
»Which they founded he exemplifies, and he exemplifies 
it extremely well. The title is as taking as the book, 
and the epigraph with which he has provided it exhales 
just that suggestion of mystery which pleases every one 
not engaged in mathematical pursuits: ‘‘And the souls 
mounting up to God went by her like thin flames.” 


But ghosts are evokable still. Ata recent séqnee, 
less spiritualistic than scientific, the room in which it 
occurred was ornamented with an qbhundance of vases 
and glassware. The lights Were extinguished and im- 
mediately a gigantic hand*passed over the heads of the 
assistants. At the same’ moment a flock of luminous 
violins appeared and fated about. From the ceiling a 
pute OPsvane déstended and a bell came tinkling a 
fiery tongue. At once the whole room was on fire. 
Everywhere there was a glow, succeeded by sudden 
darkness, from which, noiselessly, a phantom emerged, 
the figure of a woman enveloped in a gleaming veil, 
who raised an arm slowly and tossed flames from her 
hand. That was all, barring, of course, the explana- 
tion, which is that under the action of X rays glass 
becomes beautifully luminous, while objects covered 
with cyanide of platinum are made phosphorescent at 
will. The machine that does the work is concealed 
behind black cloths. Through these cloths the rays 
pass, illuminating an object, but nothing else, so that a 
goblet held in the hand and moved around shines in 
your eyes while the hand itself is invisible. Two opera- 
tors are sufficient to toss about enough glass violins, 
globes, bells and what not to startle the uninformed out 
of a seven years’ growth, while the phantom is but 
draped in a garment chemically prepared. Such is an 
end-of-the-century séance, and such, too, are the ghosts 
that are up-to-date. 


In science Kraft-Ebing is a shining light. In law 
uniiberwindliche Abneigung is an excellent ground for 
divorce. The connection between the two is a romance 
that came near being a tragedy. A pretty young 
woman who had everything, a devoted husband in- 
cluaed, to make life a wellspring of delight, recently 
consulted the Viennese luminary. She told him that in 
spite of her manifest felicities she felt an inexplicable 
impulse to kill herself in precisely seven weeks. Kraft- 
Ebing found no indication of hysteria, found too that 
she was in possession of all her faculties, found also that 
she had just been accepted by an insurance company 
as a first-class life. And yet there was the inexplicable 








which for concentrated passion and charm of cadence 
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impulse, there, in addition, was the fixed date. Kraft- become atrophied. It wakens the dormant faculties, 
Ebing looked over the policy and noted three facts. It it stimulates and makes them vibrate by means of noises 
had been drawn ten days prior to the lady’s visit, it louder than the normal ear can endure for a second. 
would not be voided by suicide if the act were com- There is here an entire science in the bud. Sound being 
mitted two months after the issue, and it was in favor a manifestation essentially transient, it must be de- 
of the lady’s husband. This gentleman, he then dis- tained to be studied. The phonograph does this, but 
covered, dabbled in hpynotic experiments. There was only for sounds of a determined intensity. The micro- 
a clew, meager but suggestive. Acting on it, Kraft- phonograph will enable a physician to hear the faintest 
Ebing put the lady into a trance, during which she re- sounds produced in affections of the lungs, of the heart 
vealed what she had never suspected. Tt was her hus- and other ailments, and in enabling him also to register 
band who was impelling her to kill herself and who, them permits him to compare them with those which 
with stupid cunning, had fixed the hour at the first subsequently occur and in this fashion to assure himself 
ogee moment. Released from his influence, the with a precision which will be mathematical of the 
ady has asked a divorce on the ground above men- advance or decrease of the disease. In connection with 
tioned—insuperable aversion—and a most valid ground all of which it is interesting to note that there is now in 
it seems to be. process of construction an apparatus which at the exhi- 
bition of 1900 will enable ten thousand deaf mutes to 
listen simultaneously to a speech. 


In offering here a fortnight ago a few archeological 
observations on the origin of the bicycle, I fancied I 
had the field to myself. But not a bit of it. The Baron 
de Vinck de Winnezeele has been plowing it too, and in 
the last issue of the ‘‘Bulletin de Académie royale 
d’archéologie de Belgique’’ he relates that in England, at 
Stoke Poges, in the Church of St. Giles, there is a votive 
window of the seventeenth century which pictures an 
angel on a velocipede and which he describes as fol- 
lows: The figure is bare-limbed and wingless, the hair is 
in curls, and in both hands it holds a long trumpet in 
which apparently it is sounding a resonant call. It is 
seated on a strip of wood terminated by two volutes 
and connecting two wheels. The foremost wheel is 
diminutive and the rear one quite large. At the right 
stands a young man smoking a pipe, to the left is an- 
other playing the flute. The costumes they wear are 
those of the time of Cromwell. This information, more 
colorful if less exhaustive than my own researches, 
substantiates what I, at the time, maintained, that it is 
nonsense to regard the bike as a modern invention, and 
that under the sun even it is not new. 


Theatrically, the most edifying of recent incidents 
has been the manifestation of Hammerstein’s dexterity 
in revenge. As an evidence of high and commendable 
resourcefulness it gave me food for thought. A little 
while ago, for his own entertainment and incidentally 
for the pleasure of the public, he produced at the Olym- 
pla an extravaganza bright, blithe and altogether be- 
atific. The harm that was in it would have found a 
large and ample playground on the head of a pin. You 
could have taken your baby sister to see it and not con- 
fused her notions of propriety in the least. Without 
being Hugoesque in s Daler or Shakespearian in effect, 
it was alert and ieaky, a quarter of an hour of fun at 
railroad arg Promptly the Grand Jury had him up 
for it. That is the way we encourage humor. Turn 
about being fair play, two or three weeks ago Hammer- 
stein produced another extravaganza. If anything more 
vacuous has ever been written it has never been staged. 
It was a perfect specimen of perfect rot, a lunacy in 
three acts, dashed with ditch water and stuffed with 
yawns. As such it was a good lesson, ably taught. 
Since hilarity is a misdemeanor, by all means let us be 
dull. And what the human imagination can accomplish 
in that direction with ‘‘Mrs. Radley Barton’s Fancy 
Ball’ Hammerstein surprisingly disclosed. It does not 
seem to have pleased the critics, but it must have 
tickled the Grand Jury to death. 


Speaking of bicycles, the wheel is consecrated at 
last. There can be no more talk of the dignity of the 
thing, for the most dignified man in this most undigni- 
fied age has announced to the world that he rides one. 
I refer, of course, to Mr. Gladstone. In an age in 
which the forms and ceremonies of the last century 
have been relegated to it, he alone has preserved them. 
He is Courtesy made man, I last saw him at a hunt. 
He was astride a magnificent horse, and magnificent he 
looked. The idea that I should subsequently hear of 
him astride a bike would have entirely surpassed and 
transcended the uttermost flights of imagination. The 
adoption of the wheel by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would have surprised me less. I should as soon have 
expected to see the Queen herself scorching through 
Rotten Row as to learn that he is pedaling in Battersea. 
The consequences will be prodigious. There has been 
latterly a marked surcease in the boom which had lasted 
so long. In this city the smart women who had taken 
to wheeling have been dropping it one by one. Clubs 
which they formed have ceased to exist. Bikes were 
becoming cheaper than bronchos, common as trams, 
the fashionable element was deserting them. Now 
their stock will go up again, tne breed even will im- 
prove. Fifth Avenue will become an annex of the 
Riverside. In town and out, here and abroad, the 
future of the wheel is established. 


” 


A spectacle of a different order is the ‘‘Arlesienne. 
There is a play which is a play, a drama exceptional in 
motive, exceptionally treated, a gay forenoon trans- 
muted into a nightmare, the horror of love in the heart 
of a boy. It is not entirely adapted to music-hall audi- 
ences, however. Threaded through it all is an accom- 
paniment en sourdine, a series of small sweet sympho- 
nies, faint as the odor of lilacs afar, as exquisite as they 
and about as generally ignored. The evening on which 
I went to see it there sat next to me an amiable fat man 
perspiring with annoyance and a desire to leave. The 
poor chap felt cheated. He had had an apoplectic dinner 
and wanted to laugh it off. The ‘‘Arlesienne,’’ he con- 
fided to me, had sounded to him flighty and flippant; he 
had expected to encounter a creature winsomer in wick- 
edness even than the Girl from Paris. But not a bit of 
it. Instead of rollic and riot there was the unforeseen 
and the undesirable in the shape of High Art. And he 
sat there a wretched man, afraid to go lest he should 
miss something, hoping against hope that things would 
brighten a bit, and meanwhile in the increasing gloom 
i unable to so much as divert himself with the advertise- 
locks have ever been a token of strength—witness Sam- ments on the bill. What he afterward did I shali never 
son and the Princeton Tigers. Their absence has always know, but personally I left the theater delighted. It is 
been a mark of senility—witness Methuselah and the 4 year and a night since I saw a play which satisfied 
front orchestra stalls at a ballet. Since the days of me as well. 

Thersites, whom Homer twitted, and more remotely 

still, since the days of Elisha, baldness has been sub- 
ject for ridicule, a ground for covert contempt. Since 
the memory of man runs not to the contrary remedies 
have been announced, tried ang rejected. Now science 
is to have its say. In Paris, a fortnight ago, the microbe 
of baldness was found, caught, detained and exhibited. 
The experiments which led up to it have been conducted 
at the Pasteur Institute, ia an old bald-headed, bare- 
baeked sheep was treated to a serum, the nature of 
which is not disclosed. The sheep is reported to be 
moulting at present, but when the microbe within him 
has been downed, a rich saffron growth of wool is ex- 
pected to appear. Such is the latest — of science, 
such too is the discovery of the Golden Fleece. 


The Golden Fleece has been discovered at last. Long 


i a 
WOULD THEY ACCEPT? 

Should our country be represented at the coming 
“Queen’s Jubilee’? ceremonies and festivities in Eng- 
land by Messrs. Harrison and Cleveland, as has been 
suggested to President McKinley, we would enjoy the 
distinction of being the only great nation that could do 
such a thing. We would also be giving Europe in gen- 
eral and England in particular an object lesson in the 
republican form of government. ‘The present genera- 
tion of Europeans has seen some ex-sovereigns, but none 
who by any possibility could be officially deputed to 
represent their respective countries, or who had gone 
into civil life as a matter of course and without an idea 
that a bloody revolution to reinstate them would be 
entirely proper—could it succeed. The two surviving 
gentlemen who have occupied our Presidential chair 
are good fellows and affable gentlemen, now that they 
haven’t some thousands of mosquito-like politicians 
buzzing about them, they know far more than they 
have ever had occasion or liberty to tell, and all Euro- 
pean governments—Britain’s in particular—have been 
quite curious about them. Besides, although of differ- 
ent political parties, they hold each other in high re- 
spect. Europe has never beheld a combination so pecul- 
iar. nor is it ever again likely to do so, for there is but 
one United States of America and the nation seldom has 
more than one living ex-President at a time. 


Coincidently with the foregoing announcement there 
comes from the same quarter another which is = as 
unique. Not alone are the bald to be hirsute, but the 
deaf are to hear. M. Dussand has perfected an appa- 
ratus which amplifies the volume of sounds in the same 
measure that a microscope increases the size of objects. 
Two months ago, before a number of scientists at the 
Sorbonne, it was operated with entire success. It 
played the ‘‘Marseillaise,’”’ and a boy born deaf and 
dumb to whose ear it was applied beat time to the 
measure with his hand. There is a real triumph of 
science, one of which the benefits may be shared by 
us all. For the microphonograph, as it is called, will 
be of advantage not ma to the deaf, but to the phy- 
sician, to the physiologist, to the observer and to the 
poet. By means of its mechanism it is enabled to 
register, detain and indefinitely repeat everything from 
a vibration to a heart throb. The phonograph may 
preserve for us song and story, but the capabilities of 
this instrument are such that it can receive even the 
operations of the mind and that harmony, imperceptible 
to our ear, which is thought. With it the study of nat- 
ure may be at last begun. It will acquaint us with the 
loves of flowers and insects, with the minute agonies of 
their silent deaths, with the joys and sorrows of their 
voiceless lives. It will make us wiser and better, and 
more in sympathy with the infinitely small. 

It will do more. It is authoritatively surmised that 
by means of it not alone may the deaf hear but that the 
dumb will speak. For deaf mutes, it should be under- 
stood, are dumb only because, being deaf, they have never 
heard sounds, and the microphonograph, in furnishing 
such of them as have an auditive capacity, however 
slight, with the perception of sound, facilitates immeas- 
urably the possibility of speech. It stimulates by auricu- 
lar gymnastics those organs which through disuse have 





USEFUL NEWSPAPER CATALOGUE. 

It is a pleasure to see a volume so well made in 
every respect as the newspaper catalogue published by 
Messrs. Dauchy & Company, 27 Park Place, New York. 
And one, too, which is so well adapted to the use of ad- 
vertisers, publishers and others interested in the peri- 
odical publications of the United States and Canada. 
The 1897 edition of this work has just been issued and 
lies upon our desk. It is a large volume of 710 pages 
and gives complete and carefully arranged statistics as 
to frequency of issue, date of establishment, circulation, 
ete., of every publication. The feature of a ruled 
memorandum space against each paper which is pecul- 
iar to this work, makes it especially valuable as a desk 
book. In this space full notes can be kept of contracts, 
records of prices, etc., so that they can always be at hand 
in easily accessible shape. One feature which strikes us 
as especially commendable in this book is the binding, 
which without being loose, is so contrived that the bool 
opens flat upon the desk and stays open. The work is 
for sale by the publishers or will be ordered by any book- 
seller. A 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Mr. MARSTON weupied, Archie Jr. had been 
ordered out of the house where his noisy presence was 
intolerable. The ervants trod softly. The dogs were 
chained at the stables lest their barking should disturb 
the master. Lola, in a white dressing gown, flitted 
anxiously from her apartment to his, when he = nerv- 
ously called her from the door of his open study. This 
study joined his bedroom He had another downstairs 
next the fabagie which was dignified by the name of 
“oflic The Jarger library fronting the terraces 
looked northward. From its shelves the valet Marvin 
had selected and brought up to his master numerous 
tomes. In these musty volume Mr. Marston's nose 
had been buried a great part of the morning. They 
contained needed information as to American history 
and political development by which his schocl days had 
been scourged, but which he had long since forgotten. 
He was engaged in preparing his speech, The open-air 
meeting was to take place on the following Wednesday. 
It was now Monday There was no time to waste He 
called this preliminary tra Lil taking note >but he 
knew that his only Ivation lay in an elaborate com- 
position, careful transeription to) paper with a final 
committal to memory His memory was good It had 
rarely played him prank 

How will this do, my dear he asked his wife, for 
the eleventh time i he timidly looked in, fearful of 
interfering with hil ndustrious frenz 

He began to read aloud to her a plirase of his perora 
tion. It had seemed to him thoughtful and even ele 
gant Somehow now that he listened to the sound of his 
own voice the ord prprescure l flat a Perua the idea 
nil 

Of i ‘ined tin re in a loo 
cout th y 1m t cans > ripe i it 
will | | red ft form it he excitement 
of an: her pons 

Thea is 1 d t f if It minded emipt 1 
Withal pretentiou 

Don t ma thas \r bal he ntured hat, 
in vi of th imy if ur heares t might b 
better { mike ita little m el Hoquisal 

( pula Mr. Marston frowned 

Yi reat if { rape too finished It 
reads tot i little like | ne 

Racin Mi Marstor flushed nnoved You 
don't know, m f, hat you re talking about. 
Racin popy hy. these are the very kind 
of people » demand me elaboration, some polish, 
Depend upon it th bpp late ivle. My «quarrel 
with our | il oraton that thev have a tendeney to 
talk down to t raudier instead of raising it to their 
own lk | \ ive ike! 

He had never thought of this before, but it sounded 
well and would doubtle mipre his wife, and he must 
defend his dietion and dignity at any pric 

‘It may be so, iid Lola, wagging her small head. 
“Read more that [T may jud better, She closed her 
eyes, with the acute anguish which lav in their genth 
depths, and prepared to Lister Her husband's whole 
career seemed at stake 

‘Here, perhaps you will like this part This about 
Abraham Lincoln, toward the end. ‘the great. the just. 
the pure where Is it I've lost the page Che deuce 
take it! Ah, here it 

Yes, I like that Phat ery well,” said Lola, 
without enthusiasm 

“Those allusions t mur great en always move a 
meeting of this kind to applause said Mr. Marston. 
“LT suppose a bit of that sort of buncomb expected.”’ 

“Yes, of course, tid Lola. 

“Weill 

“When you make th peech, dear, do you speak 
so very,. very fast I ould think the people in the 
back seats would ha lifticulty in following.’ 

I know you are right. I do get racing. T must 
correct this one serious fault. I thank you for your 

luable rrestion, my dear. IT will stand up now 
behina & ehle and try to get up the right speed. One 





must not be ponacr™ 





Racine rankled, but he mace an effort to be patient. 
She was a clever woman, and if one wishes to learn one 
must be receptive and ple, not mulish. He placed 
one hand upon the table, the other lightly in the flap of 
his smoking-jacket where his heart was supposed to per- 
form its pumping processes, He began again to deliver 
his speech. His slow enunciation of each syllable, 
heavy, colorless, without inflection, filled her with dis- 
may. She found she mild not follow the subject, so 
drowsy did her senses grow in the monotony of his 
tones. 

‘I think you might, perhaps, speak a wee bit more 


rapidly than that 
He glared. 
ticing to cure 
you might help me instead of saying 
to me.” 
‘You tell me you have spoken at dinners. 


Don't 


it vous 
myself of ov 


mprehend 
isp ed. 


I'm only prac- 
Really, Lola, 
discouraging things 


ernie 


How did 


you get on then, deat 
“I'm not an orator. I know it. I have only got on 
my legs two or three times in my life. I cut it very 


short. I gotthrough. I was among friends.” 

“It must be just too awful not to get through,” 
said Mrs. Marston. } 5 

‘*Nonsense, I don’t mean to make a fiasco on Wednes- 
day. A delegation is coming over from Flushing: you 
may depend upon it I shall not make an ass of myseif if 
I can help it.” 

Mrs. Marston said she felt confident that he would 
not. 

“Fancy,” 
ass of yourself!” 


she said, reflectively, ‘‘your making an 
Then, after a pause: ‘‘Suppose you 


suddenly forgot the speech when you had learned it!” 
A new terror thrilled her. 
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“T shall take my notes along.” 
‘Ah!”’ 


‘If the worst comes to the worst I can read from 


them.’ 
I don’t think that would be nice at all.”’ 
her head again decidedly. 


I don’t know abort it’s not being nice, my dear, 
a 
I declare you quite make me 


but such things have been done. You seem to be 
regular alarmist to-day. 
nervous. I expect to throw the thing off without a 
moment's hesitancy. I have a very fair memory. I 
think when one has this gift it is better not to speak 
impromptu. One may make a show of one’s self and 
spoil everything.” 

She agreed with him that it would indeed be dread- 
ful to make a show of one’s self. 

Turning over the pages of his manuscript he found 
a tit-bit, something local and humorous, at which he 
laughed himself, a hit of which he was immensely 
proud, and which he read to her. 

“That'll fetch them!’ 


His wife, however, to his chagrin, did not laugh at 
all. She looked quite careworn, almost haggard. It 
was evident she had missed his point. 

‘Don't you think that funny?’ 

“Well, yes, it is rather funny,” she said, after a 


moment’s hesitancy. 
The announcement of the twelve o'clock breakfast 
brought the séance to a temporary conclusion, 


When the day came, the Marston family—Mr. Mars- 
ton in a long frock coat with a carnation in his button- 
hole, Lola ethereal in gray mull, litthe Archie in duck 
trousers and a sailor collar—got into the phaeton., Fenno 
Asch drove May Plunkett ina Tilbury, Mrs. Ayrault and 
De Beaumont came bumping behind in a village cart. 


They thought it an enormous frolic. Mrs. Marston had 
explained to the Count the necessity of gentlemen in 
the United States interesting themselves in polities, of 
establishing terms of friendliness and sympathy with 


their county neighbors, and of playing the gentilhomme 


campagnard with urbanity and tact. The Count 
screwed in his monocle, waved one arm in the ether, 
and said he ‘‘seized the situation.”’ It was just the 


same France, at St. Quentin, near which was his 
mother’s ¢ He otten addressed the people from 
the balcony, and then invited them in to supper since 
the Republic had leveled One must march 
with the times, make concessions. One’s heart might 
be with the king, but reason must be with the nation, 
He told his mother this, but it was difficult. She was 
alittle arrierée. She wasa Rohan, an obstinate royalist, 
He himself felt that he had a sacred duty to perform to 
the Republic. Mrs. Ayrault, who had heard all this 
before, gave a little grin behind her fan. 

The bird that flew out of the ark was about as 
liberal as you are,’ she said, while briskly tucked 


in 


tate. 


classes. 


she 


in her shapely limbs, and the Count’s lank ones under 
the light lap-robe “Don't talk rot.’ 

You are ravissante,” said the Count, leaning back 
In rapture, 

May Plunkett, skillfully driven by her handsome 
escort, was very silent. She had a problem to solve. 
Should she marry Fenno Asch? who had never of- 
fered himself to her, and never meant to? May felt 
that he could be brought to do so. So many had! 
(which showed that she did not know him very well). 
Or should she wed the St. Louis Colonel? The latter 
had offered. Of this there could be no shadow of doubt. 
He had offered himself and manv other things. She 
was weighing the pros and eons. Womanlike, she 
began with the cons. As she laid them down she quali- 


fied them: 


Over fifty—not much conse 
W idower—no consequence, 
Two daughters—married, therefore out of the way. 
Has attacks of gout—pretty bad, 
Gets red in the face and blusters 
Not well born—unfortunate. 
Purse-proud—vulgar, regrettable. 
Says gauche and stupid things—horrible. 

No appreciation of art or literature, little education 

—might be improved. 


juence, 


unpleasant. 


PROS. 

Good-looking, manly—cheering attributes. 

Twenty millions—a mere figure to a girl accustomed 
to luxury, but, her money being yet in anticipation, 
comfortable. 

Two palaces already built, will build any number 
more, anywhere, at a moment's notice; fine horses, 
coaches, yachts already—amusing. 

Not dissipated—a good thing always, of course. 

Very much in love with her—was this a pro or 2 
con?—she was inclined to think the latter, as, so far, 
she found his love extremely disagreeable. 

Had distinguished himself in the war—picturesque. 

When they reached the grounds she was Just sum- 
ming up her charges to the jury, her friends. 


In spite of the democratic tendencies of the day, 
front seats had been reserved for the Marston party. 
Percival Oakes, who was one of the ushers, took off his 
hat gravely to Mrs, Marston, and conducted her to her 
ac The misty folds of her gown brushed him as 
she nodded and spoke a word. She installed herself 
between Archie Jr., who had his papa’s overcoat on his 
arm (Mr. Marston was to accompany the delegation 
back to Flushing, where a reception was to be held—he 
might not get home until late) and Fenno Asch.  Per- 
cival Oakes, as he designated the seats to the ladies, 
looked at him. 

The day was brilliant. 


Over their heads floated a 
snow-white cloud, shaped like a shield. It might have 
been the sacred Ancile, fixed there triumphant to 
guard them from all ills. The rest of heaven was of a 
vivid blue, burnished, blinding. Lola, blinking, raised 
her gray parasol. Behind her sat Joe Bush. Beth and 
Dottie. Beth resplendent in a new foulard, brave with 
its grape-vine pattern; Dottie starched in a fresh print, 
the gold locket and chain fastened about her little 
throat. Beth followed Mrs. Marston’s example, and 
raised her sunshade—the one of which she was so proud. 
She noticed that her mistress’s had no lace upon it. 
Her eyes fastened themselves upon every detail of Mrs. 
Marston’s, Mrs. Ayrault’s, and Miss Plunkett's toilets. 








She shook 


ton.” 
said to Mrs. Opdyke; she feared it might be 
She went on: “And Wilhelmina has a heifer, dropped 
last 


She also addressed the girl’s mother. 
Mrs. Pullen?” 


thought they were probably mere gossip. 
were certainly modest, and she was always dressed so 
neatly. 


So fat and beautiful. 
you look real plump for you. 
Isn't he too cute for anything! 
hands. You haven't forgotten Pepper, have you? Come 
in and see him some day. 
tricks.’ 
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If their hats were in the latest fashion then had her 
Third Avenue milliner basely deceived and cheated her! 
The brims were narrower than hers. The woman’s 
perfidy filled Beth’s soul. The sun was darkened to 
her. She noticed with wonder that the tiny locks in 
Miss Plunkett's neck were out of curl and lay limp upon 
a chiffon fichu which was a trifle rumpled, while the 
sequins upon Mrs. Ayrault’s yellow bodice were some- 
what tarnished; yet the effect the three women pro- 
duced among the crowd of gaping villagers was start- 
ling. They distanced everybody by the mere way they 
held their heads and hands, spoke to each other in that 
mutual camaraderie with its masonry of cabalistic 
signal, so easy to strive for, so hard to acquire. 

Next to the Bush family sat the Pullens. Floribel, 
charming in her simple cloth frock with its scarlet neck- 
tie. and Mrs. Pullen in black bombazine, crisp crape 
veil, and neat black Why she should thus 
appear always in deep mourning, was one of the un- 
answered questions of the neighborhood, for her hus- 
band had died thirty years before, and her sons were 
all living. On ofiicial occasions Floribel always decked 
her mother in this careful livery of woe. She was a 
gaunt, toothless crone with a high-bumped forehead 
and hatchet cheeks, but so dressed she looked quite 
lady-like and imposing. Probably Floribel thought that 
when a woman had passed the age of love-making such 
habiliments were suitable and safe. 

Pierre Rose, who had come across the meadows with 
some of the maids to hear the master speak, staretl 
fixedly at Miss Pullen. She did not return his amorous 
oglings, but they did not appear to inspire her with re- 
sentment, All the annoyance they invoked was plainly 
painted upon the features of the gentleman who was 
wedged between her and Dottie Bush. One of the 
neighbors had once called him the ‘‘black-browed 
beetle.”’ The description suited him passably. He was 
insectivorous in size and color, and looked distinctly 
mischievous. 

“If you're flirting with that Frenchman, Florrie, it’s 
time I quit.’” he whispered in her ear, 

“What Frenchman, Mr. Pear?’ said Florrie, sweetly, 
the embodiment of unjustly accused virginity. 7 

“T ain't as blind as I may Jook,’’ went on the lover; 
“if there’s more than one Frenchman in this assembly 
I guess I'd know it.” 

“Well, there is then more than one Frenchman, so 
there! I declare I believe you're jealous,”’ she said, 
shrugging her shoulders and smiling. 

“Jealous? Jealous of a cook? When I’ve sunk 
low as that, Miss Pullen, I'll seek another friend 5 

“Well now, Mr. Pear, you are mistaken for once. 
There is more than one Frenchman here. That gentle- 
man in front with Mrs. Marston is a French gentleman, 
and he’s a Count, too!” 

“You'll be making eyes at him next, Florrie. I 
guess it would just about suit your fancy to be a Count- 
SS, 

“T wouldn't marry a Papist not for any title,’’ 
Miss Pullen, tossing her head. 

‘ou’d have to go to confession and tell all your 
That wouldn't suit you, eh?” He bent his head 
forward eager to catch her answer. 

“That is against Bible injunction according to me,” 
said Florrie. ‘‘You oughtn’t tg tell your secrets. The 
Scripture says ‘and thy left hand shall not know what 
thy right hand doeth.’ Isn’t that right, ma?’ 

Mrs. Pullen nodded her head with a feeble gurgle of 
approbation. 

“Yes, daughter. that’s so,”’ she said. 

“Well you're a clever minx, any way,” said Mr. Pear, 
somewhat mollified by this peculiar interpretation of 
gospel truth. ‘‘There’s no catching you, is there—eh, 
Florrie?”’ 

But the Count was not glancing toward Floribel, he 
was seeking, as ever, the sorcery which lay for him in 
Arden Ayrault’s velvet eyes. 

By-and-by Floribel’s city lover, seeing Rose’s maneu- 
vers to attract her attention, came back to the attack. 

“T don’t care if it’s a French Count or cook, or that 
athlete out of the circus you were talking with. Yes, 
I caught you, last spring. I won't stand it. If you 
carry on, I'll quit,” he repeated, with an angry scowl at 
Pierre. 

“Pshaw! That athlete! 
him our View over the fence. 
call that talking, Mr. Pear? 
declare I'm getting sleepy.” 

The jealousy of the man one loves is delicious, of the 
man one tolerates, fatiguing. Miss Pullen liked pretty 
presents, but she liked agreeable words even better. She 
was pleasure-loving. She was getting very tired of her 
adorer. She thought with contempt that he was will- 
ing to hurt. and yet afraid to strike. 

The brass band tuned its instruments, and broke 
into an overture. A beneficent interlude. Mrs. Mars- 
ton turned and spoke to the Bushes. 

‘| haven't seen you for a long time, Mrs. Bush.” 

“You don’t come up much to the cottage, Mrs. Mars- 
ton.”’ Her voice had a reproach in it which never failed 
to arouse latent antagonism in Lola’s breast. 

“I will come in a day or two. Ive been engaged 
with guests and other things.”’ Lola was determined 
to be gracious. 

‘Il have got some new pullets to show you, Mrs. Mars- 
She would not say ma’am, as she would have 
ervile. 


glov es, 


as 
” 


said 


SINS. 


Why, I was just showing 
A nice young man. You 
She stifled a yawn. “I 





night.” 


Lola shook hands with Floribel. whom she liked. 


‘““How are you, 


‘Well, ma’am, I've got the plumbago and the bron- 


kity so my tubes is some paralyzed, but I'm pretty fair, 
I thank you.” 


She did not care for the stories against the girl. She 


Her manners 


“You look splendid, Mrs. Marston. Just splendid! 
You are not the fat kind, but 
And Master Archie! 


How are you, sir? Shake 
Ma's taught him some new 


Archie gave Miss Pullen his hand politely, and asked 
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some questions about her terrier, which he had some- 
times stopped to frolic with. ; ; 

Floribel spoke of Marston Terrace and its loveliness. 
“T was over the other day,’’ she said. ‘‘We are so proud 
to have the place here so near us. It’s a regular show 
place for all our visitors. We are proud of having you 
for a neighbor.” 

Beth, whose secret admiration for Mrs. Marston was 
far more profound and complex, marveled at Floribel’s 
easy exposition of her sentiments. 

Floribel’s blood was not curdled. It was a healthy 
fluid, from which the processes of circulation elim1- 
nated acids. It assimilated neither envy nor malice. 

“Yes. now do come and see Pepper, little dear!” 
Mrs. Pullen was saying to Archie, in her husky whis- 
per. She was one of those well-trained American 
mothers who invariably follow their daughters’ initia- 
tive. She had never been known since Floribel’s birth 
to disagree with her or to speak first. ; 

“IT was going away this week,”’ continued Floribel, 
“but I wouldn’t miss Mr. Marston’s speech, no, not for 
anything. We all came to hear him. I told my friend 
in Atlantic City she’d have to wait.” 

Lola explained that her husband was not an orator, 
and had only come to please his party, at which Flori- 
bel shook her head incredulously. She was sure Mr. 
Marston must be a grand speaker. 

With a sudden bray the band stopped. A hush fell. 
The first speaker was introduced. He was a man 
rough in dress, unshaven, awkward, ungrammatical, 
yet somehow he held attention. The child in the sec- 
ond row forgot to fret, the old soldier who took the 
tickets, to cough and spit, the belated schoolgirls 
crouching on the platform steps, to titter. He was 
plausible, lucid, intelligible, above all fluent. Fluency 
is a moral not an intellectual attribute. The higher 
flights of eloquence spring more from character than 
from culture. Calm, composed, master of his audience, 
and of himself, he seemed to enjoy his own power. He 
sat down, after fifteen minutes which had seemed but 
five, amid clapping of hands and some shouts of ‘‘Good, 
good!” 

Another speaker followed, more pretentious, better 
dressed, in black broadcloth with a white cravat; a 
State legislator. He had the paunch and profile of a 
papal prelate with an unctuousness which he had in fact 
acquired while a student in a college dominated by the 
Order of Jesus. He, too, was a success. Easy, urbane, 
by turns earnest or satirical, he possessed imagination 
and the dramatic quality. He held his hearers. He 
retired amid a burst of cheers. It was then that ofr. 
Marston got upon his feet. 

He began. Lola noticed that his skin was of a 
greenish hue, his lips parched, his eyes restless and 
vacant. His hair seemed to have arisen about his head 
like a halo of rays; perhaps it was the heat. It looked 
singular. She made a sign to him with her hand to 
smooth it down. He did not seem to understand her 
and stopped short in his speech, looking about help- 
lessly. There was a pause. He cleared his throat and 
began again. He went on fairly well for tive minutes, 
more or less. The Bible’s thousand years came to Lola’s 
mind. What was time? A mere unit of misery. Twist- 
ing on her hard plank, she felt it so. Then—then—there 
came a pause indeed—a pause long, awful, blood-curd- 
ling. From green his complexion seemed to become 
leaden—livid. His eyes glazed in their sockets. The 
old soldier hawked and snorted. The girls giggled and 
choked. The baby began to scream. Mr. Marston 
looked toward them all in turns and smiled—such a 
smile! _Lola had never seen it on any other human 
being’s countenance, much less on that of the husband 
whom she loved. It might be that of a lost spirit just 


‘ consigned to eternal doom. He was feeling for his 


notes! In his coat, his vest, his trousers, everywhere, 
anywhere! His notes! The worst had befallen him, 
the horrible contingency. His mind wasa blank. The 
speech had vanished, but alas! not only from his mem- 
ory, but from his pockets! They were empty! The 
cursed, cursed things met him with vacuum. He 
gasped ‘‘Overcoat!”’ 

t was then that Oakes rose to the occasion; in pity 
for the woman he revered he sprang to the assistance 
of the man he despised. He sodensbend, In an instant 
he had grasped the overcoat from Archie’s trembling 
fingers, wrested the notes from their hiding-place, and 
handed them to Mr. Marston. It is positive that there 
are times when we could kiss the garments of those 
whose lack of humor at other moments irritates. With 
gratitude ineffable Lola realized that Oakes had seized 
the tragedy of the situation, not its absurdity. His 
jaws might have been made of iron, his forehead of 
steel, not a line, not a vestige of ridicule traversed the 
mask of his imperturbable seriousness. He had saved 
her husband. His action imposed upon the audience. 
The glance with which she rewarded him was one full 
of such poignant sweetness that he almost died, in- 
undated with the happiness it brought to him. 

Marvin, the idiot, ine put the papers in the overcoat 
instead of in the vest as directed. Mr. Marston had 
time to feel that dismissal would be too good for his 
valet, that death by torture could hardly atone. He 
wished the crafty Torquemada was still living to,invent 
a new mode of lingering execution. Fumbling, faint, 
he fingered the pages, faint but rescued! 

What did it matter that the people were beginning 
to chatter, to scrape their feet, that a voice, quickly 
quelled but plainly audible, cried out, ‘‘He ain’t no 
good. Marston ain’t no good’’? Let his enemies do 
their worst—he had . . . the notes! 

He went on, faster, and faster, and faster, show- 
ering the platitudes he had strung together until they 
seemed to Lola a mere medley of incoherent words. 
He skipped the witty sally. He was in no mood 
for joking. With the final invocation to Lincoln, 
which he delivered so inaudibly that it missed its mark, 
he sat down while the band played ‘‘Hail to the Chief.” 
There was a round of brief but palpably forced ap- 

lause. There was more speaking and more music. To 
la all was over. The sting of her husband’s failure 
brought cold drops of moisture to her brow, and she 
shivered though not with cold. To see the nullity of 
one we respect, even in so slight a test, is a form of 
suffering Dante omitted from his purgatorial cleans- 
ings. Children who first discover the faults of parents, 
their makeshifts, or incompetence. are in this ol ight. 
The Count, however, was profuse in his commendations 
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of Mr. Marston’s speech. It is true he had not under- 
stood or heard a word of it, but with his native gal- 
lantry and kindness he saw his hostess was uncomfort- 
able, and came to her rescue with such amends as he 
could make. He even told her that her husband was a 
second Mirabeau. 

‘Look here,’’ Mrs. Ayrault whispered to him, ‘don’t 
make a donkey of yourself. It was horrible, and she 
knows it. Poor thing! For God’s sake, let her alone.” 


Fenno Asch had been so bored that a pall of deep 
dejection enveloped him. 

Why in the detil’s name should Marston desire to do 
such things? Why men should choose to assume these 
absurd responsibilities he could not for the life of him 
imagine. Ten minutes of that nasty, ill-smelling crowd 
had been quite enough for him. Even Miss Plun- 
kett’s taut figure as the young lady sprang to her place 
by his side was refracted upon a jaundiced retina. She 
represented an unwholesome nuptial temptation, which 
he attributed to the bourgeois atmosphere just inhaled. 
He was so rude to her on the way home that the St. 
Louis Colonel’s boom again fluctuated upward. May 
told herself that if the Colonel was rough with others 
he was always a lamb with her. She decided that 
Fenno was a brute. The valliant Colonel’s chances 
received an impetus which bowled along hopefully with 
every revolution of the Tilbury’s wheel. A man is less 
repulsive when he has declared himself. 

Oakes plodding home through the fields could not 
enjoy the discomfiture of him whom he so cordially 
disliked. Its cost had been too great. He had seen 
what she endured. It was the blind man over again. 
The impotence, the sarcasm of fate whic pursued all 
his hates. But she had leaned to him in gratitude, and 
he had served her. This seemed enough! 

A few days later the schoolmaster left Paradise. He 
went into the great city with his slender wardrobe and 
his box of books. He went and was swallowed up. Its 
dark waves closed over him, leaving no sign. 

(Continued next week.) 
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XXXVII. 

IT seems to me, nowadays, that almost every man of 
letters with whom I talk, tells me, when I speak of 
books to him, that he has no time to read. This re- 
minds one of Du Maurier’s picture, long ago put into 
‘‘Punch,’’ where a young girl is saying to a popular 
author: ‘‘Mr. Silverpen, have you read’’—a certain 
reigning success in fiction? ‘‘No,’’ replies the author; 
“T have no time to read books; I write them.’’ That 
appears to be the way with so many of us scribblers, 
now: we have no time to read books; we write them. 
And yet, for the simplest commercial reasons, if no 
others, we should remember that continuous writing, 
without continuous reading also, is our worst peril. <A 
great deal has been said, since the latter ‘‘seventies,”’ 
about observing life “‘at first hand.’’ The valetudina- 
rian.may be abnormal but the scholar is one of nature’s 
highest products. We may prate as much as we please 
about the ‘‘tediousness’’ of Fielding, who died as far 
back as 1754; but the would-be young novelist who has 
closely read ‘‘Tom Jones’’ and ‘‘Amelia,’’ could to-day 
write a better modern society tale than he who has 
drawn his inspiration solely from recent sources. Show 
me a poet of real promise and I'll wager there is a bet- 
ter chance for him if he has got by heart certain pas- 
sages from Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales.’’ The deftest 
and trickiest and most up-to-date of our modern play- 
makers might do stronger work (even of a relatively 
weak sort) if they would scan every day a few hundred 
lines of Marlowe or Webster, of even Wycherley or 
Congreve. It is not a question of knowing life from 
either a bookish viewpoint, or a romantic one, or a 
realistic one. It is a question of looking into life as the 
eyes of dead masters once surveyed it and impregnating 
your own power of vision with their recorded testi- 
monies. The most original writers have always been 
those who have lived much among books. I will not 
presume to state that their books have been all to them 
in the way of noteworthy product; but it is certain that 
the deeper their knowledge of the past in letters, the 
alerter and abler their manipulation of the present. 


A remarkable instance of this was the poet John 
Keats. I stood, not long ago, in the Piazza di Spagna 
at Rome, and gazed at the high, gaunt, yellow-stuccoed 
house where he breathed his last, a boy of twenty-six. 
Not till ten years after his death was Keats’s poetry 
given the faintest actual vogue, despite Shelley’s elo- 
quent tribute to it and the warm eulogies of Byron. 
But Keats, though he wrote so little and lived so briefly, 
was a bookman through and through. Possessing crea- 
tive genius, he constantly drenched his intelligence with 
the best essences of books, beoks, books. He adored 
Shakespeare, and other lofty artists. But one day he 
came across a big, wandering, colorful tale by a man 
named Spenser, called ‘‘The Faérie Queen.’”’ That book 
made him Keats. All Rome, all Italy, never did so 
much for his future fame. He ate the book, digested 
it, and forever afterward his young blood glowed with 
the stimulant of that ambrosial repast. 

Macaulay is another case in point. Without Ed- 
mund Spenser we should undoubtedly have had no 
John Keats. No such John Keats, I mean, as he who 
now lies buried below the Pyramid of Cestus in the 
Roman-English Cemetery, near the San Paolo gateway, 
on whose grave I timidly and reverently threw. not long 
ago, a -— bunch of Sicilian violets. But without the 
stupendous and literally miraculous reading of Macau- 
lay it is probable that we should have had no Macaulay 
at all. And of that shamefully neglected and yet 
almost peerless genius, Walter Savage Landor, one 
might sav the same. 
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And so, against this too evident lack of reading 
among our modern writers I would urge my protest, 
humble yet sincere. Read more, ye young aspirants, 
and write less. Yet here, as I am too well aware, it 
might be plaintively replied that the limited rewards of 
writing often make leisure for reading a most difficult 
affair. In America that is quite true; sometimes it is 
pathetically true. ‘‘Choose, then, some other profes- 
sion,’: will by certain folk be coldly advised. But few 
writers, even when born mediocre, are good for any- 
thing save their inkpots and pens. Recently the ‘‘Even- 
ing Post’? published a letter signed, if I correctly re- 
member, ‘‘Idler,’? and asking why we had not here, as 
in London, a brilliant body of entertainers and merry- 
makers worthy to be called Upper Bohemia. Nobody, 
so far as I know, has answered that letter. But it 
seems to me exceedingly clear why our Upper Bohemia 
is a rather shabby lower one. Take, for example, only 
a few of the painters whose pictures we have failed to 
buy at all according to their artistic deserts, and whose 
incomes, had they been Englishmen, would be treble, 
quadruple. what they now secure. First I would refer, 
however, to the late George Inness, a genius of great 
spiritual loveliness. All Americans who have the 
faintest knowledge of art conceded this of him, and yet 
he died poor and with the shalow of such renown as 
France would have made a splendid substance; for 
Daubigny was not more poetic, nor could Corot paint 
with a more ethereal brush. Alive at this hour we have 
Mr. Henry P. Smith, a man who can paint depths of 
foliage with power enough to make you feel that you 
could plunge your whole arm into it and not hurt the 
canvas. We have Mr. Robert C. Minor, whose sunsets 
are emotional allegories. We have Mr. Bruce Crane, 
who can clothe with color the warblings of birds. We 
have Mr. Bolton Jones, to whom the genii of dawn and 
evening, of swampy stretches and reedy streams, are 
magical familiars. But I will pause here, for the list 
is long—far longer than the deserved bank-account, I 
venture somewhat saucily to deduce, of any gentleman 
just named. And these, if rightfully rewarded by their 
countryfolk—these, and certain most honorable toilers 
in sculpture, in letters, and even in music as well 
would all help to form an Upper Bohemia between 
whose plainer living and higher thinking and the 
pompous living and anwemic thinking of our Four Hun- 
dred there might be ample chance of choice. Some day 
we will have an Upper Bohemia, perhaps, and probably 
as charming a one as can at’present be found in Ken- 
sington or Mayfair. But just now the day seems distant 
—almost as distant, indeed, as that of the full-fledged 
airship or the thrilling dialogue between star and 
star! 


Not so many years ago I recall reading with delight 
the essays of Mrs. Annie Besant. They were rational- 
istic, daringly so, and they were very humanitarian and 
full of practical philosophy besides, She struck me as 
a woman of great intellectual breadth, though some- 
times I found her dealing in declarations which I should 
have preferred to hear from lips unfeminine. How- 
ever, all that she asserted had in it the ring of a fine 
reformatory courage. The coarseness of certain themes 
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MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


was theirs, not hers. I grew to believe in her as a rare 
and splendid mental force, and contented myself with 
the reflection that such polemics as hers were of neces- 
sity as sexless as light and air... Then, in a brief time, 
everything changed. She became—this limpid, bold, 
unpre judiced thinker—of all antipodal things, a theoso- 
yhist! One cannot quote against her the lines of Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Lost Leader’ 
“Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat,’ 
since she has secured, as far as I can fathom, neither 
the lucrative handful of silver nor the decorative rib- 
bon. She doubtless made quite as much money and got 
quite as much renown by her previous lectures as she 
gets by her present ones at Chickering Hall. But it 
surely is a far cry from the valorous antagonism of 
stupid old time-honored bigotries and the prattling of 
fantastic tenets about ‘‘astral bodies.’’ Every now and 
then we find some large, wholesome, sunshiny brain 
like hers ‘‘going wrong.’’ The cause of such error is 
obvious. And yet desire to probe the eternal should 
coexist, one might suppose, with a patient recognition 
of its folly. In most cases this is true. Perhaps when 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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Siegmund, the Volsung stands revealed! 
For Bridegift he brings thee this sword. 
—Finale, Act One, Wagner's Grand Opera “Die Walkure.” 
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\dane. 
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WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNGER, 


Author of “Ishmael,” “ Dead Men's Shoes,” 


CHAPTER XI. 
LIGHTER THAN VANITY. 


“Il THINK father must be a witch,’’ Henriette said at 
dinner next day, ‘‘or why did he tell me of the Italian 
lady who was shut in the dower-chest just before An- 
gela and I were lost in’’—she checked herself at a look 
from his lordship—‘‘in the chimney?”’ 

“It wants no witch to tell that little girls are foolish 
and mischievous,’”’ answered Fareham. 

‘*You ladies must have been vastly black when you 
came out of your hiding-place,’’ said De Malfort. ‘‘I 
should have been sorry to see so much beauty disguised 
in soot. Perhaps Mistress Kirkland means to appear in 
the character of a chimney at our next court masquerade. 
She would cause as great a stir as Lady Muskerry, in all 
her Babylonian splendor, but for other reasons. Noth- 
ing could mitigate the Muskerry’s ugliness, and no dis- 
guise could hide Mistress Angela’s beauty.” 

‘*What would the costume be?’’ asked Papillon. 

“Oh, something simple. A long black satin gown, 
and a brick-dust velvet hat, tall and curiously twisted, 
like your Tudor chimney-pot.”’ 

To-day Hyacinth and see old playfellow had been 
chattering like children or birds in a volary, and with 
little more sense in their conversation; but at this talk 
of the Church’s ban, Hyacinth stopped in her prattle 
and was almost serious. 

“T sometimes think we shall have bad luck in this 
house,”’ she said, ‘‘or that we shall see the ghosts of the 
wicked monks who were turned out to make room for 
Fareham’s great-grandfather.”’ 

“They were very wicked, I believe, for it was one of 
those quiet little monasteries where the monks could do 
all manner of evil things, and raise the devil, if they 
liked, without anybody knowing. And when Henry 
the Eighth sent his commissioners, they were taken by 
surprise; and the altar at which they worshiped Beelze- 
bub was found in a side chapel, and a wax figure of the 
king stuck with arrows, like Saint Sebastian. The 
abbot pretended it was Saint Sebastian, but nobody 
believed him.” 

“Nobody wanted to believe him,’ said Fareham. 
“The king made an example of Chilton Abbey, and 
gave it to my worthy ancestor, who was a fourth cousin 
of Jane Seymour’s, and had turned Protestant to please 
his royal master. He went back to the Church of Rome 
on his death-bed, and we Revels have been Papists ever 
since. I wish the Church joy of us.” 

‘The Church has neither profit nor honor from you,” 
said his wife, shaking her fan at him. ‘‘You seldom go 
to Mass; you never go to confession.”’ 

“T would rather keep my sins to myself, and atone 
for them by the pangs of a wounded conscience. That 
is too easy a religion which shifts the burden of guilt on 
to the shoulders of a stipendiary priest, and walks away 
from the confessional absolved by the payment of a few 
extra prayers.” 

At Chilton Abbey the sisters were rarely alone. Pa- 
pillon was almost always with them; and De Malfort 
spent more of his life in attendance upon Lady Fare- 
ham than at Oxford, where he was supposed to be liv- 
ing. Mrs. Lettsome and her brother were frequent 
guests, and coachloads of fine people came over from 
the court almost every day. Indeed, it was only Fare- 
ham’s character—austere as Clarendon’s or Southamp- 
ton’s—which kept the finest of all company ata distance. 
Lady Castlemaine had called at Chilton in her coach 
and four early in July, and her visit had not been re- 
turned—a slight which the proud beauty bitterly re- 
sented; and from that time she had lost no opportunity 
of depreciating Lady Fareham. Happily her reer not 
over-refined in quality, had not been repeated to Hya- 
cinth’s husband. 

One January afternoon the sisters were sitting alone 
in front of the vast medizval chimney, where the 
abbots of old had burned their surplus timber, Angela 
busy with her embroidery frame, working a satin 
coverlet for her niece’s bed, Hyacinth yawning over a 
volume of Cyrus, in whose stately pages she loved to 
recognize the portraits of her dearest friends, and for 
which she was ‘a living key. Angela was now familiar 
with the famous romance, which she had read with 
deepest interest, enlightened by her sister. As an 
eastern story—a record of battles and sieges evolved 
from a clever spinster’s brain, an account of men and 
women who had never lived—the book might have 
seemed passing dull; but the story of actual lives, of 
living, breathing beauty, and valor that still burned in 
warrior breasts, the keen and clever analysis of men 
and women who were making history, could not fail to 
interest an intelligent girl, to whom all things in life 
were new. 

Fareham and De Malfort were both away on this 
January evening, Papillon was taking a —— lesson 
from a wizened old Frenchman, who brought himself 
and his fiddle from Oxford twice a week for the dam- 
sel’s instruction. Mrs. Priscilla, nurse and gouver- 
nante, attended these lessons, at which the Honorable 
Henrietta Maria Revel gave herself prodigious airs, and 
was indeed so rude to the poor old professor that her 
aunt had declined to assist at any more performances. 

‘‘Has his lordship gone to Oxford?’’ Angela asked, 
after a silence broken only by her sister’s yawns. 

“I doubt he is anywhere rather than in such good 
company,’ Hyacinth answered, carelessly. ‘‘He hates 
the ing, and would like to preach at him, as John 
Knox did at his t-grandmother. Fareham is rid- 
ing, or roving with his dogs, I daresay. He has a 
gloomy taste for solitude.”’ 

‘Hyacinth, do you not see that he is unhappy?’’ An- 

la asked, suddenly, and the pain in her voice startled 
r sister from the contemplation of the sublime Man- 
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“Unhappy, child? What reason has he to be un- 


happy?” 

“Ah, dearest, it is that I would have you discover. 
Tis a wife’s business to know what grieves her hus- 
band.”’ 

‘Unless it be Mrs. Lewin’s bill—who is an inexorable 
harpy. I know of no act of mine that can afflict him.” 

“I did not mean that his gloom was caused by any 
act of yours, sister; I only urge you to discover why he 
is so sad.” 

“Sad? Sullen, you mean. He has a fine, generous 
nature. I am sure it is not Lewin’s charges that trouble 
him. But he had always a sullen temper—by fits and 
starts.”’ 

‘But of late he has been always silent and gloomy.” 

“How the child watches him! Ma trés chére, that 
silence is natural. There are but two things Fareham 
loves—the first, war; the second, sport. If he cannot 
be storming a town, he loves to be killing a fox. This 
fireside life of ours, our books and music, our little talks 
of plays and dances, troubles him. You may see how he 
avoids us—except out of doors.”’ 

‘‘Dear Hyacinth, forgive me,’’ Angela began, falter- 
ingly, leaving her embroidery frame and moving to the 
other side of the hearth, where she dropped on her knees 
by her ladyship’s chair, and was almost swallowed up 
in the ample folds of her brocade train. ‘‘Is it not pos- 
sible that Lord Fareham is pained to see you so much 
gayer and more familiar with Monsieur de Malfort-than 
you ever are with him?’’ 

“Gayer! more familiar!’’ cried Hyacinth. ‘‘Can you 
conceive any creature gay and familiar with Fareham? 
One could as soon be gay with Don Quixote; indeed, 
there is much in common between the knight of the 
rueful countenance and my husband. Gay and famil- 
iar! And pray, mistress, why should I not take life 
pleasantly with a man who understands me, and in 
whose friendship I have grown uf almost as if we were 
brother and sister? Do you forget that I have known 
Henri ever since I was ten years old—that we played 
battledore and shuttlecock together in our dear garden 
in the Rue de Touraine, next the bowling green, when 
he was at school with the Jesuit Fathers, and used to 
spend all his holiday afternoons with the marquise?’ 

‘Dear sister, I can understand your affection for an 
old friend, but I would not have you place him above 
your husband; least of all would I have his lordship 
suspect that you preferred the friend to the husband—”’ 

“Suspect! Fareham! Are you afraid I shall make 
Fareham jealous because I sing duets and cudgel these 
poor brains to make bouts rimés with De Malfort? Ah, 
child, how little those watchful eyes of yours have dis- 
covered the man’s character! Fareham jealous! Why 
at St. Germain he has seen me surrounded by adorers; 
the subject of more madrigals than would fill a big 
book. At the Louvre he has seen me the—what is that 
Mr. What’s-his-name, your friend’s old schoolmaster, 
the republican poet, calls it—‘the cynosure of neighbor- 
ing eyes.’ Don’t think me vain, ma mie. I am an old 
woman now, and I hate my looking-glass ever since it 
has shown me my first wrinkle; but in those days I had 
almost as many admirers as Madame Henriette, or the 
Princess Palatine, or the fair-haired duchess. I was 
called la belle Anglaise.”’ 

It was difficult to sound a warning note in ears so 
obstinately deaf to all serious things. Papillon came 
bounding in after her dancing lesson—exuberant, loqua- 
cious. 

“The little beast has taught me a new step in the 
coranto. See, mother,’’ and the slim small figure was 
drawn up to its fullest, and the thin little lithe arms 
were curved with a studied grace, as Papillon slid and 
tripped across the room, her dainty little features illu- 
mined by a smirk of ineffable conceit. 

“Henriette, you are an ill-bred child to call your 
master so rude a name,’’ remonstrated her mother, 
languidly. 

“°Tis the name you called him last week when his 
dirty shoes left marks on the stairs. He changes his 
shoes in my presence,”’ added Papillon, disgustedly. ‘‘I 
saw a hole in his stocking. Monsieur de Malfort calls 
him Cut-caper.”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
LADY FAREHAM’S DAY. 


A MONTH later the ‘‘Oxford Gazette’ brought Lady 
Fareham the welcomest news that she had read for ever 
so long. The London death-rate had decreased, and his 
majesty had gone to Hampton Court, attended by the 
Duke and Prince Rupert, Lord Clarendon, and his other 
indispensable advisers, and a retinue of servants, to be 
within easy distance of that sturdy soldier Albemarle, 
who had remained in London, unafraid of the pesti- 
lence, and who declared that while it was essential for 
him to be in frequent communication with his majesty 
it would be perilous to the interests of the State for him 
to absent himself from London, for the Dutch war had 
gone driveling on ever since the victory in June, and 
that victory was not to be supposed final. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the General, there was need of speedy action 
and a considerable increase of our naval strength. 

A week later Lady Fareham could do nothing but 
praise that severe weather which she had pronounced 
odious, for her husband, coming in from Oxford after 
a ride along the road, deep with melting snow, brought 
the news of a considerable diminution in the London 
death-rate; and the more startling news that his maj- 
esty had removed to Whitehall for the quicker dispatch 
of business with the Duke of Albemarle, albeit the 
diminished rate of mortality still reckoned fifteen hun- 
dred deaths from the pestilence in the previous week, 
and although not a carriage appeared in the deserted 


streets of the metropolis except those in his majesty’s 
train. 

‘‘How brave, how admirable!"’ cried Hyacinth, clap- 
ping her hands in the exuberance of her joy. ‘Then 
we can go to London to-morrow, if horses and coaches 
can be made ready. Give your orders at once, Fare- 
ham, I beseech you. The thaw has set in. There will 
be no snow to stop us.” 

“There will be floods which may make fords impass- 
able.”’ 

“We can avoid every ford—there is always a detour 
by the lanes.”’ 

‘Have you any idea what the lanes will be like after 
two feet deep of snow? Be sure, my love, you are hap- 
- twanging your lute by this fireside than you would 

e stuck in a quagmire, perishing with cold in a windy 
coach,”’ 

“I will risk the quagmires and the windy coach. 
Oh, my lord, if you ever loved me, let us set out to- 
morrow! I languish for Fareham House—my basset- 
table, my friends, my watermen to waft me to and fro 
between Blackfriars and Westminster, the Middle Ex- 
change. I have not bought myself anything pretty 
since Christmas. Let us go to-morrow.” 

‘‘And risk spoiling the prettiest thing 
your face—by a plague-spot.”’ 

“The king is there—the plague is ended.”’ 

“Do you think he is a god, that the pestilence will 
flee at his comng?”’ 

“T think his courage is godlike. To be the first to 
return to that abandoned city.” 

“What of Monk and the archbishop, who never left 


you own— 


it? 

“A rough old soldier! A churchman! Such lives 
were meant to face danger. But his majesty! A man 
for whom existence should be one long holiday?”’ 

“‘He has done his best to make it so; but the pesti- 
lence has shown him that there are grim realities in 
life. Don’t fret, dearest. We will go to town as soon 
as it is prudent to make the move. Kings must brave 
great hazards, and there is no reason that little people 
like us should risk our lives because the necessities of 
State compel his majesty to imperil his.’’ 

The next week justified Lady Fareham’s assertion. 
As soon as it was known that the king had established 
himself in Whitehall the great people came back to 
their London houses, and the town began to fill. It 
was as if a god had smiled upon the smitten city, and 
that healing and happiness radiated from the golden 
halo round that anointed head. Was not this the mon- 
arch of whom the most eloquent preacher of the age 
had written, ‘‘In the arms of whose justice and wis- 
dom we lie down in safety?”’ 

London flung off her cerements—erased her plague- 
marks; the dead-cart’s dreadful bell no longer sounded 
in the silence of an afflicted city. Coffins no longer 
stood at every other door; the pits at Finsbury, in 
Tothill Fields, at Islington, were all filled up and 
trampled down, and the grass was beginning to grow 
over the forgotten dead. The judges came back to 
Westminster. London was alive again—alive and 
healed; basking in the sunshine of royalty. 

Nowhere was London more alive in the month of 
March than at Fareham House on the Thames, where 
the Fareham liveries of green and gold showed con- 
spicuous upon his lordship’s watermen, lounging about 
the stone steps that led down to the water, or waiting 
in the terraced garden, which was one of the finest on 
the river. Wherries of various weights and sizes filled 
one spacious boathouse, and in another handsome stone 
edifice with a vaulted roof Lord Fareham’s barge lay in 
state, glorious in cream color and gold, with green 
velvet cushions and Oriental carpets, as splendid as 
that blue-and-gold barge which Chases had sent asa 
present to madame, a vessel to outglitter Cleopatra’s 
galley, when her ladyship and her friends and their 
singing-boys and musicians filled it for a voyage to 
Hampton Court. 

The barge was used on festive occasions or for coun- 
try voyages, as to Hampton or Greenwich: the wherries 
were in constant requisition. Along that shining water- 
way rank and fashion, commerce and business. were 
moving- backward and forward all day long. That 
more novel mode of transit, the hackney coach, was 
only resorted to in foul weather, for the legislature had 
handicapped the coaching trade in the interests of the 
watermen, and coaches were few and dear. 

If Angela had loved the country, she was not less 
charmed with London under its altered aspect. All 
this gayety and splendor, this movement and bright- 
ness, astonished and dazzled her. 


The spring evenings were now mild enough for 
promenading St. James's Park, and the Mall was 
crowded night after night by the finest company in 
London. Hyacinth walked in the Mall, and appeared 
occasionally in her coach in Hyde Park; but she re- 
peatedly reminded her friends how inferior was the 
mill-round of the ring to the procession of open car- 
riages along the Cours la Reine, by the side of the 
Seine; the splendor of the women’s dress, outshone 
sometimes by the extravagant decoration of their 
coaches and the richness of their liveries; the crowds 
of horsemen, the finest gentlemen in France, riding at 
the coach doors. and bandying jests and compliments 
with beauty enthroned in her triumphal chariot. Oh, 
happy summer evenings of the golden past, when life 
and the world were new, when the rosy river blushed 
under the roseate sky, and the glittering spire of the 
Sainte Chapelle, flashing oye an opal horizon, sug- 
gested the jeweled glories of the New Jerusaiem. Gay, 
dae sunsets, —_ laughter, delicate feasting in 

mard’s garden, hard by the Tuileries palace. To 
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remember that fairer and different scene was to recall 
the freshness of youth, the romance of a first love. 
Here in the Mall there was gayety enough and to 
spare. A crowd of fine people that sometimes thick- 
ened to a mob, thronged by the cits and starveling 
poets who came to stare et them. Here half the women 
went masked, as if ashamed of the place in which they 
joined. Here there were hustlings and jostlings, and 
rudnesses that led to quarrels, which finished in the 
fields behind Southampton House, or on the lonely 
wastes of Battersea, or by the riverside at Barn Elms, 
Yet, since St. James’s Park was fashion’s favorite 
promenade, Lady Fareham affected it, and took a turn 
or two nearly every evening, alighting from her chair 
at one gate and returning to it at another, on her way 
to ball or dance. She took Angela with her; and De 
Malfort and Sir Denzil were generally in attendance 
upon them, Denzil’s devotion stopping at nothing ex- 
cept a proposal of marriage, for which he had not mus- 
tered courage ina friendship that had lasted half a year. 
lecause there was one so favored as Endymion, am 
I te hope for the moon to come down and give herself to 
me?” he said one day, when Lady Fareham had rebuked 
him for his reticence. “I know your sister does not 
love me, yet I hang on, hoping that love will come sud- 
denly, like the coming of spring, which is ever a sur- 
prise. And even if lam never to win her, it is happi- 
ness to see her and to talk with her. I will not spoil my 
chance by rashness; I will not hazard banishment from 
her dear company. [would rather be her friend than 
other woman's lover.’ 
She is lucky in such an admirer,” sighed Hyacinth. 
‘A silent, respectful passion is the rarest thing nowa- 
days. The loveliest woman in London is not thought 
worth the patience of a long courtship. Well, you 
deserve to conquer, Denzil; and if my sister were not 
of the coldest nature I ever met in woman she would 
have reé turned Your passion ages ao, when you were so 


ANY 


much in her company at Chilton,”’ 

I can afford to wait as long as the Greeks waited 
before Troy,” said Denzil; ‘‘and I will be as constant as 
they were. If I cannot be her lover lL can be her friend, 
and her protector.’ 

Protector! Nay, surely she needs no protector out- 


of-doors, when she has Fareham and me within!’ 
Beauty has always need of defenders.’ 
Not such beauty as Angela's. In the first place, 


her charms are of no dazzling order; and in the second, 
she has a coldness of temper and an old-fashioned wis- 
dom which would safeguard her amid the rabble rout of 


Comus. Indeed, 1 have sometimes thought her like the 
lady your friend describe 
She has, indeed 


The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong-siding champion, Conscience,’ ”’ 


answered Denzil, thoughtfully. And I believe you are 
right, Lady Fareham. Temptation could not touch her, 
Sin, even the subtlest, could not so disguise itself that 


her purity would not take alarm Yes, she is like Mil- 
ton’s lady. The tempter could not touch the freedom 
of her mind. Sinful love would wither at a look from 
those pure eyes. 


He turned away suddenly and walked to the window. 


Denzil, why, what is the matter? You are weep- 
ing!’ 

Forgive me he said, recovering himself. ‘‘In- 
deed, I am not ashamed of a tributary tear to virtue 


and beauty like your sister's, 
Dear friend, I shall not be truly happy till I can 

call you brother.’ 

She gave him both her hands, and he bent down to 
kiss them. 

“T swear you are losing all your anabaptist stiffness. 
You will be ruffling it in Covent Garden with Buckhurst 
and his crew before long 


XIII. 


GHOST. 


CHAPTER 
THE MILLBANK 

ONE of the greatest charms of London has ever been 
the facility of getting away from it to some adjacent 
rustic or pseudo rustic spot, and in 1666, though many 
people declared that the city had outgrown all reason, 
and eating up the country, a two mile journey 
would carry the Londoner from bricks and mortar to 
rusticity, and while the tower of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was still within sight he might lie on the grass on a 
wild hillside, and hear the skylark warbling in the blue 
arch above him, and scent the hawthorn blowing in 
And then there were the fash- 
ionable resorts gardens or the fields which the 
town had marked as its own. Beauty and wit had their 
choice of such meeting grounds between Westminster 
and Barn Elms, where in the remote solitudes along the 
river murder might be done in strict accordance with 
etiquette, and was too seldom punished by law. 

Among the rendezvous of fashion there was one re- 
tired spot less widely known than Fox Hall or the Mul- 
perry Garden, but which possessed a certain repute, and 
was affected rather by the exclusives than by the crowd. 
It was a dilapidated building of immemorial age, known 
as the ‘haunted abbey,”* being in fact the refectory of a 
Cistercian monastery of which all other remains had 
disappeared long ago. The abbey had flourished in the 
lifetime of Sir Thomas More, and was mentioned in 
some of his familiar epistles. ° The ruined building had 
been used as a granary in the time of Charles the First; 
and it was only within the last decade that it had been 
redeemed from that degraded use, and had been in some 
measure restored and made habitable for the occupation 
of an old couple, who owned the surrounding fields, 
and who had a small dairy farm from which they sent 
fresh milk into London every morning. 

The ghostly repute of the pace and the attraction of 
new milk, cheese cakes, and syllabubs, had drawn a 
certain number of those satiated pleasure-seekers who 
were ever on the alert for a new sensation, among 
whom there was no one more active or more noisy than 
Lady Sarah Tewkesbury. She had made the haunted 


was 


untrimmed hedgerows. 


bate 





abbey in a manner her own, had invited her friends to 
midnight parties to watch for the ghost, and to morn- 
ing parties to eat syllabubs and dance on the grass, She 
had brought a shower of gold into the lap of the miserly 
frecholder, and had husband and wife completely under 
her thumb. 
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Doler, the husband, had fought in the civil war, and 
Mrs. Doler had been a cook in the Fairfax household; 
but both had scrupulously sunk all Cromwellian asso- 
ciations since his majesty’s return, and in boasting, as 
he often did boast, of having fought desperately and 
been left for dead at the battle of Brentford, Mr. Doler 
had been careful to suppress the fact that he was a 
hireling soldier of the Parliament. He would weep for 
the martyred king, and tell the story of his own wounds, 
until it is possible he had forgotten which side he had 
fought for in remembering his prowess and sufferings. 

So far there had been disappointment as to the ghost. 
Sounds had been heard of a most satisfying grimness, 
during those midnight and early morning watchings; 
rappings and scrapings, and scratching on the wall, 
groanings and moanings, sighings and whisperings 
behind the wainscot; but nothing spectral had been 
seen, and Mrs. Doler had been severely reprimanded by 
her patrons and patronesses for the unwarrantable con- 
duct of a specter which she professed to have seen as 
often as she had fingers and toes. 

It was the phantom of a nun—a woman of exceeding 
beauty, but white as the linen which banded her cheek 
and brow. There was a dark story of violated oaths, 
priestly sin, and the sleepless conscience of the dead 
which could not rest even in that dreadful grave where 
the sinner had been immured alive, but must needs haunt 
the footsteps of the living, a wandering shade. Some 
there were who disbelieved in the tradition of that living 
grave, and who even went so far as to doubt the ghost; 
but the specter had an established repute of more than 
a century, was firmly believed in by all the children 
and old women of the neighborhood, and had been writ- 
ten about by students of the unseen. 

One of Lady Sarah’s parties took place at full moon, 
not long after the visit to Deptford, and Lord Fareham’s 
barge was again employed, this time on a nocturnal ex- 
pedition up the river to the fields near the haunted 
abbey, to carry Hyacinth, her sister, De Malfort, Lord 
Rochester, Sir Ralph Masaroon, Sir Denzil Warner, and 
a bévy of wits and beauties—beauties who had, some of 
them, been carrying on the beauty-business and trading 
in eyes and complexion for more than one decade, and 
who loved that night season when paint might be laid 
on thicker than in the glare of day. 

The barge wore a much more festive aspect under 
her ladyship’s management than when used by his lord- 
ship for a daylight voyage like the trip to Deptford 
Satin coverlets and tapestry curtains had been brought 
from Lady Fareham’s own apartments, to be flung with 
studied carelessness over benches and tabourets. Her 
ladyship’s singing-boys and musicians were grouped 
picturesquely under a silken canopy in the bows, and 
a row of lanterns hung on chains festooned from stem 
to stern, pretty gewgaws, that had no illuminating 
power under that all-potent moon, but which glittered 
with colored light like jewels, and twinkled and trem- 
bled in the summer air. 

A table in the stern was spread with a light colla- 
tion, which gave an excuse for the display of parcel- 
gilt cups, silver tankards, and Venetian wine flasks. A 
fountain played perfumed waters in the midst of this 
splendor, and it amused the ladies to pull off their long 
gloves, dip them in the scented water, and flip them in 
the faces of their beaux. 

The distance was only too short, since Lady Fare- 
ham's friends declared the voyage was by far the pleas- 
anter part of the entertainment. Denzil, among others, 
was of this opinion, for it was his good fortune to have 
secured the seat next Angela, and to be able to interest 
her by his account of the buildings they passed, whose 
historical associations were much better known to him 
than to most young men of his epoch. He had sat at 
the feet of a man who scoffed at Pope and king, and 
hated episcopacy, but who revered all that was noble 
and excellent in England's past. 

Lady Sarah received them at the landing-stage, with 
an escort of fops and fine ladies; and the festival prom- 
ised to be a success. There was a better supper, and 
more wine than people expected from her ladyship; 
and after supper a good many of those who pretended 
to have come to see the ghost wandered off in couples to 
saunter along the willow-shaded bank, while only the 
more earnest spirits were content to wait and watch, 
and listen in the great vaulted hall, with no light but 
the moon, which sent a flood of silver through the high 
Gothic window, from which every vestige of glass had 
long vanished. 

There were stone benches along the two side walls, 
and Lady Sarah’s prevoyance had secured cushions or 
carpets for her guests to sit upon, and here the super- 
stitious sat in patient weariness, Angela among them, 
with Denzil still at her side, scornful of credulous folly, 
but loving to be with her he adored. Lady Fareham 
had been tempted out of doors by De Malfort to look at 
the moonlight on the river, and had not returned. 
Rochester and his crew had also vanished directly after 
supper, and for company Angela had on her left hand 
Mr. Dubbin, far advanced in liquor, and trembling at 
every breath of summer wind that fluttered the ivy 
round the ruined window, and at every shadow that 
moved upon the moonlit wall. His wife was on the 
other side of the hall, whispering with Lady Sarah, and 
both so deep in a court scandal—in which “‘the K” and 
“the D” recurred very often—that they had almost for- 
gotten the purpose of that moonlit sitting. 

Suddenly in the distance there sounded a long shrill 
wailing, as of a soul in agony, whereupon Mr. Dubbin, 
after clinging wildly to Angela, and being somewhat 
roughly flung aside by Denzil, collapsed altogether, and 
rolled upon the ground. 

‘Lady Euphemia,” cried Mistress Townshend, a 
young lady who had been sitting next the obnoxious 
citizen, ‘‘be pleased to look after your drunken hus- 
band. If you take the low-bred sot into company you 
should at least charge yourself with the care of his 
manners.”’ 

The damsel had started to her feet, and indignantly 
snatched her satin petticoat from contact with the citi- 
zen’'s porpoise figure. 

an few mixed company,’’ she told Angela, ‘‘and old 
maids who marry tallow-chandlers. If a woman of 
rank marries a shopkeeper she ought never to be 
allowed west of Temple Bar.” 

The young lady was no believer in ghosts, but others 
of the company were too scared for words, All had 
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risen, and were staring in the direction whence that 
dismal shriek had come. A trick, perhaps, since any- 
body with strong lungs—dairymaid or cowboy—could 
shriek. They all wanted to see something, a real mani- 
festation of the supernatural. 

The unearthly sound was repeated, and the next 
moment a shape, vague in flowing white garments, 
rushed through the great window, and crossed the hall, 
followed by three other shapes in dark loose robes, with 
hooded heads; one carried a rope, another a pickax, the 
third a trowel and hod of mortar. They crossed the 
hall with flying footsteps—shadowlike—the pale shape 
in distracted flight, the dark shapes pursuing, and came 
to a stop close against the wall, which had been cleared 
by the affrighted assembly, scattering as if the king of 
terrors had appeared among them—yet with fascinated 
eyes fixed on those fearsome figures. 

“It is the nun herself!’’ cried Lady Sarah, apprehen- 
sion and triumph contending in her agitated spirits ; 
for it was surely a feather in her ladyship’s cap to have 
produced such a phantasmal train at her party. ‘The 
nun and her executioners!” 

The company fell back from the ghostly troop, re- 
coiling till they were all clustered against the opposite 
wall, leaving a clear space in front of the specters, 
whence they looked on, shuddering at the tragedy of 
the erring sister’s fate, repeated in dumb show. The 
white-robed figure knelt and groveled at the feet of 
those hooded executioners. One seized and bound her 
with strange phantasmal action, unlike the movements 
of living creatwres, and another smote the wall with a 
pickax that made no sound, while the third waited with 
his trowel and mortar. It was a grewsome sight to 
those who knew the story—a grewsome, yet an enjoy- 
able spectacle; since, as Lady Sarah’s friends had not 
had the pleasure of knowing the sinning sister in flesh, 
they watched this ghostly representation of her suffer- 
ings with as keen an interest as they would have felt 
had they been privileged to see Claud Duval swing at 
Tyburn. 

The person most terrified by this ghostly show was 
the only one who had the hardihood to tackle the per- 
formers. This was Mr. Dubbin, who sat on the ground 
watching the shadowy figures, sobered by fear, and his 
shrewd city senses gradually returning to a brain be- 
mused by Burgundy. 

‘Look at her boots!’’ he cried, suddenly, scrambling 
to his feet, and pointing to the nun, who in spr-wling 
and writhing at the feet of her executioner had re- 
vealed more leg and foot than were consistent with her 
spectral whiteness. ‘‘She wears yaller boots, as sub- 
stantial as any shoe leather among the company. I'll 
swear to them yaller boots.” 

A chorus of laughter followed this attack—laughter 
which found a smothered echo among the ghosts. The 
spell was broken; disillusion followed the exquisite 
thrill of fear; and all Lady Sarah’s male visitors made 
arush upon the guilty nun. The loose white robe was 
stripped off, and little Jerry Spavinger, gentleman jock, 
famous on the Heath, and at Doncaster, stood revealed, 
in his shirt and breeches, and those yellow riding-boots 
which he rarely exchanged for a more courtly chassure. 

The monks bustled out of their disguise were Roch- 
ester, Masaroon, and Lady Sarah’s young brother, 
George Saddington. 

‘From my Lord Rochester I expect nothing but 
pothouse buffoonery, but I take it vastly ill on your 
part, George, to join in making me a laughing-stock,”’ 
remonstrated tally Sarah. 

‘‘Indeed, sister, you have to thank his light-headed 
lordship for giving a spirited end to your assembly. 
Could you conceive how preposterous you and your 
friends looked sitting against the walls, mute as stock- 
fish, and suggesting nothing but a Quaker’s meeting, 
you would make us your lowest curtsey, and thank us 
<indly for having helped you out of a dilemma.”’ 

Lady Sarah, who was too much of a woman of the 
world to quarrel seriously with a Court favorite, furled 
the fan with which she had been cooling her indigna- 
tion, and tapped young Wilmot playfully on that oval 
cheek where the beard had scarce begun to grow. 

“Thou art the most incorrigible wretch of thy years 
in London,”’ she said, ‘‘and it is impossible to help being 
angry with thee or to help forgiving thee.”’ 

The saunterers on the willow-shadowed banks came 
strolling in. Lady Fareham’s cornets and _ fiddles 
sounded a march in Alceste, and the party broke up 
in laughter and good-temper, Mr. Dubbin being much 
complimented upon his cleverness in having detected 
Spavinger’s boots. 

“T ought to know ’em,”’ he answered, ruefully. 
lost a hundred meggs on him Toosday sennight, 
Windsor races; and I had time to take the pattern 
them boots while he was crawling in, a bad third.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


FALCON AND DOVE. 


‘Has your ladyship any commands for Paris?’’ Lord 
Fareham asked, one August afternoon, when the ghost 
party at Millbank was almost forgotten amid a succes- 
sion of entertainments on land and river; a fortnight 
at Epsom to drink the waters; and a fortnight at Tun- 
bridge—where the queen and Court were spending the 
close of summer—to warn away the bad effects of 
Epsom chalybeates with a regimen of Kentish sulphur. 
If nobody at either resort drank deeper of the medicinal 
springs than Hyacinth—who had ordered her physician 
to order her that treatment—the risk of harm or the 
possibility of benefit was of the smallest. But at Epsom 
there had been a good deal of gay company, and a 
greater liberty of manners than in London; for, indeed, 
as Rochester assured Lady Fareham, “the freedom of 
Epsom allowed almost nothing to be scandalous.”’ And 
at Tunbridge there were dances by torchlight on the 
common. ‘‘And at the worst,’’ Lady Fareham told her 
friends, ‘‘a fortnight or so at the wells helps to shorten 
the summer.”’ 

It was the middle of August when they went back to 
Fareham House, hot dry weather, and London seemed 
to be living on the Thames, so thick was the throng of 
boats going up and down the river, so that with an 
afternoon tide running up it seemed as if barges, lug- 
gers. and wherries were moving in one solid block into 
the sunset sky. : 

De Malfort had been attached to her ladyship’s party 
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at Epsom, and at Tunbridge Wells. He had his own 
lodgings, but seldom occupied them, except in that 
period between four or five in the morning and two in 
the afternoon, which Rochester and he called night. 
His days were passed chiefly in attendance upon Lady 
Fareham—singing and playing, fetching and carrying, 
combing her favorite spaniel with the same ivory 
pocket-comb that arranged his own waterfall curls; or 
reading a French romance to her, or teaching her the 
newest game at cards, or the last dancing-step imported 
from Fontainebleau or St. Cloud, or some new grace or 
fashion in dancing, the holding of the hand lower or 
higher; the latest manner of passaging in a bransle or 
a coranto, as performed by the French king and Ma- 
dame Henriette, the two finest dancers in France; 
Conde, once so famous for his dancing, now appearing 
in those gay scenes but seldom. 

‘‘Have you any commands for Paris, Hyacinth?” re- 
peated Lord Fareham, his wife being for the moment 
too surprised to answer him. ‘‘Or have you, sister? I 
am starting for France to-morrow. I shall ride to 
Dover—lying a night at Sittingbourne, perhaps—and 
cross by the packet that goes twice a week to Calais.” 

‘Paris! And pray, my lord, what business takes 
you to Paris?’’ 

“There is a great collection of books to be sold there 
next week. The library of your old admirer, Nicolas 
Fouquet, whom you knew in his splendor, but who has 
been a prisoner at Pignerol for a year and a half.”’ 

“Poor wretch!’ cried De Malfort, “I was at the 
Chamber with Madame de Sevigne very often during 
his long tedious trial. Mon Dieu! what courage, what 
talent he showed in defending himself. Every safe- 
guard of the law was violated in order to silence him 
and prove him guilty; his papers seized in his absence, 
no friend or servant allowed to protect his interest, no 
inventory taken—documents suppressed that might 
have served for his defense, forgeries inserted by his 
foes. He had an implacable enemy, and he the highest 
in the land. He was the scapegoat in the past, and had 
to answer for a system of plunder that made Mazarin 
the richest man in France.” 

“T don’t wonder that Louis was angry with a serv- 
ant who had the insolence to entertain his majesty with 
a splendor that surpassed his own,” said Lady Fareham, 
“I should like to have been at those fetes at Vaux. But 
although Fareham talks so lightly of traveling to Paris 
to choose a few dusty books, he has always discouraged 
me from going there to see old friends, and my own 
house—which I grieve to think of—abandoned to the 
carelessness of servants.” 

“Dearest, the cleverest woman in the world cannot 
be in two places at once; and it seems to me you have 
ever had your days here so full of agreeable engage- 
ments that you have hardly seriously desired to leave 
London,”’ answered Fareham, with his grave smile. 

‘To leave London—no! But there have been long 
moping months in Oxfordshire when it would have 
been a relief to change the scene.”’ 

“Then, indeed, had you been very earnest in wanting 
such a change I am sure you would have taken it. I 
have never forbidden your going to Paris, nor refused 
to accompany you there. You may go with me to-mor- 
row if you can be ready.” 

‘Which you know I cannot, or you would scarce 
make so liberal an offer.”’ 

‘Tres chere, you are pleased to be petulant. ButI 
repeat my question. Is there anything you want at 

Paris?”’ 

“Anything? A million things! Everything! But 
they are things which you would not be able to choose 
—except, perhaps, some of the new lace. I might trust 
you to buy that, though I'll wager you will bring me a 
lideoun pattern—and some white Cyprus powder—and 
a piece of the ash-colored velvet madame wore last win- 
ter. I have friends who can choose for you, if I write 
to them; and you will have to bring the goods, and see 
they suffer no harm on the voyage. And you can go to 
the Rue de Touraine and see whether my servants are 
keeping the house in tolerable order.” 

“With your ladyship’s permission I will lodge there 
while Iam in Paris, which will be but long enough to 
attend the sale of books, and see some old friends. If I 
am detained it will be by finding my friends out of 
town, and having to make a journey to see them. I 
shall not go beyond Fontainebleau at furthest.” 

Lord Fareham left London on horsevack, with but 
one servant, in the early August dawn, before the rest 
of the household were stirring. Hyacinth lay nearly as 
late of a morning as Henrietta Maria, whom Charles 
used sometimes to reproach for not being up in time for 
the noonday oftice at her own chapel. Lady Fareham 
had not Queen Catharine’s fervor, who was often at 
Mass at seven o’clock, but she did usually contrive to 
be present at High Mass at the queen’s chapel; and this 
was the beginning of her day. While for Angela and 
her niece and nephew the day was old at noon. They 
had spent hours on the river, or in the meadows at 
Chiswick, or on Putney Heath, ever glad to escape 
from the great overgrown city, which was now licking 
up every stretch of green sward, and every flowery 
hedgerow west of St. James’s Street. Soon there would 
be no country between the Haymarket and ‘“‘the Pillars 
of Hercules.” 

Denzil sometimes mires the privilege of accom- 
panying Angela, the children, and the gouvernante on 
these rural expeditions by the great waterway; and on 
these occasions he and Angela would each take an oar 
and row the boat for some part of the voyage, while the 
watermen rested; andin this manner Angela, instructed 
by Sir Denzil, considerably advanced her power as an 
oarswoman. It was an exercise she loved, as indeed 
she loved all out-of-door exercises, from riding with 
hawks and hounds to battledore and shuttlecock. But 
most of all, perhaps, she loved the river, and the rhyth- 
inical dip of oars in the fresh morning air, when every 
curve of the fertile shores seemed to reveal new beauty. 

It had been a hot, dry summer, and the grass in the 
parks was burned to a dull brown, had, indeed, almost 
ceased to be grass, while the atmosphere in town had a 
fiery taste, and was heavy with the dust which whit- 
ened all the roadways, and which the faintest breath of 
wind dispersed Here on the flowing tide there was 
coolness, and the long rank grass upon those low sedgy 
shores was still green. 

Lady Fareham supported the August heats sitting on 
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her terrace, with a cluster of friends about her, and her 
musicians and singing-boys grouped in the distance, 
ready to perform at her bidding; but Henriette and her 
brother were tired of that luxurious repose, and would 
urge their aunt to assist in a river expedition. The 
gouvernante was fat and lazy and good-tempered, had 
attended upon Henriette from babyhood, and always 
did as she was told. 

Without deliberate disobedience to her husband, 
Lady Fareham made the best use of her time during 
his absence in Paris. The public theaters had not yet 
reopened after the horror of the plague. Whitehall 
was a desert, the king and his chief following being at 
Tunbridge. It was the dullest season of the year, and 
recrudescence of the contagion in the low-lying towns 
along the Thames— Deptford, Greenwich, and the 
neighborhood — together with some isolated cases in 
London made people more serious than usual, despite 
of the so-calied victory over the Dutch, which, although 
a mixed benefit, was celebrated piously by a day of 
general thanksgiving. 

Hyacinth, disgusted at the dullness of the town, was 
for ordering her coaches and retiring to Chilton. 

“Tt is mortal dull at the Abbey,’’ she said, ‘‘but at 
least we have the hawks and breezy hills to ride over, 
instead of this sickly city atmosphere, which to my 
nostrils smells of the pestilence.” 

Henri de Malfort argued against such a retreat. 

“It were a deliberate suicide,’ he said. ‘‘London, 
when everybody has left—all the bodies we count 
worthy to live, par exemple—is a more delightful place 
than you can imagine. There are a host of vulgar 
amusements which you would not dare to visit when 
your friends are in town; and which are ten times as 
amusing as the pleasures you know by heart. Have 
you ever been to the Bear Garden? I'll warrant you 
no, though ’tis but across the river at Bankside. We'll 
go there this afternoon, if you like, and see how the 
common people taste life. Then there are the gardens 
at Islington.” 

“‘And then there is our midnight party at Millbank, 
the ghost party, at which you are to frighten your dear- 
est friends out of their poor little wits.”’ 

“T will have no Dubbin—a toping wretch—and she is 
a too incongruous mixture, with her Edinburgh lingo 
and her Whitehall arrogance. Besides, the whole 
notion of a mock ghost was vulgarized by Wilmot’s 
foolery, who ought to have been born a saltimbanque, 
and spent his life in a fair. No, I have abandoned the 
scheme.” 

‘What, after I have been taxing my invention to 
produce the most terrible illusion that was ever wit- 
nessed? Will you let a clown like Spavinger—a well- 
known stable-boy—balk us of our triumph? I am send- 
ing to Paris for a powder to burn in a corner of the 
room which will throw the ghastliest pallor upon your 
countenance. When I devise a ghost, it shall be no im- 
promptu specter in yellow riding-boots, but a vision so 
awful, so true an image of a being returned from the 
dead, that the stoutest nerves will thrill and tremble at 
the apparition. The nun’s habit is coming from Paris. 
I have asked my cousin, Madame de Fiesque, to obtain 
it for me at the Carmelites.”’ 

“If you were wise you would abandon the notion. I 
doubt that in spite of your powders your friends will 
never believe in a ghost.”’ 

“Oh, yes, they will. It shall be my business to get 
them in the proper temper.” 

Angela knew something of the scheme, and that 
there was to be another assembly at Millbank; but her 
sister had not invited her to assist in it, and had seemed 
disinclined to talk of it in her presence, a curious reti- 
cence in one whose sentiments and caprices were usu- 
ally given to the world at large with perfect freedom. 
For once in her life Hyacinth had a secret air, and 
checked herself suddenly in the midst of her light 
babble at a look from De Malfort, who had urged her 
to keep her sister out of their midnight party. 

“T pledge my honor that there shall be nothing to 
offend,” he told her, “but I hope to have the wittiest 
coxcombs in London, and we want no prudes to 
strangle the jest in their throats with a long-drawn lip 
and an alarmed eye. Your sister has a pale fritilleuse 
— which pleases an eye satiated with the exu- 
yerant charms of your Rubens and Titian women; but 
she is not handsome enough to give herself airs; and 
she is a little inclined that way. By the faith of a gen- 
tleman, I have suffered scowls from her that I would 
scarce have endured from Barbara.” 

“Barbara! You are vastly free with her ladyship’s 
name.”’ 

“Not freer than she has ever been with her friend- 
ship.” 

‘Henri, if I thought—”’ 

“What, dearest?”’ 

“That te had ever cared for that—wanton—"’ 

“Could you think it, when you know my life in Eng- 
land has been one long tragedy of loving in vain—of 
sighing only to be denied—of secret tears—and public 
submission. ’’ 

“Do not talk so,’’ she exclaimed, starting up from 
her low tabouret, and moving hastily to the open win- 
dow, to fresh air and sunshine, rippling river and blue 
sky, escaping from an atmosphere that had become 
feverish. 

“De Malfort, you know I must not listen to foolish 
raptures.”’ 

“I know you have been refusing to hear for the last 
two years.” 

They were on the terrace now, she leaning on the 
broad marble balustrade, he standing beside her, and 
all the traffic of London moving with the tide below 
them. 

“To return to our party,’’ she said, in a lighter tone, 
for that spurt of jealousy had betrayed her into serious- 
ness. ‘‘It will be very awkward not to invite my sister 
to go with me.”’ ‘ 

“Not if you manage things cleverly. The party is to 
be a surprise. You can tell her next morning you knew 
nothing about it beforehand.”’ ‘ 


Angela was puzzled by Hyacinth’s demeanor. A 
want of frankness in one so frank by nature aroused 
her fears. She was puzzled and anxious, and longed 
for Fareham’s return, lest his giddy-pated wife should 
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he guilty of some innocent indiscretion that might vex 
im. 

“Oh, if she but valued him at his just worth she 
would value his opinion second only to the approval of 
conscience,’’ she thought, sadly, ever regretful of her 
sister’s too obvious indifference toward so kind a hus- 
band. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WHICH WAS THE FIERCER FIRE? 


It was Saturday, the first of September, and the hot 
dry weather having continued with but trifling changes 
throughout the month, the atmosphere was at its sul- 
triest, and the burned grass in the parks looked as if 
even the dews of morning and evening had ceased to 
moisten it, while the arid and dusty foliage gave no 
feeling of coolness, and the very shadows cast upon that 
parched ground seemed hot. Morning was sultry as 
noon, evening brought but little refreshment, while the 
night was hotter than the day. People complained that 
the season was even more sickly than in the plague 
year, and prophesied a new and worse outbreak of the 
pestilence. Was not this the fatal year about which 
there had been darkest prophecies? 1666! Something 
awful, something tragical was to make this triplicate of 
sixties forever memorable. Sixty-five had been terrible, 
sixty-six was to bring a greater horror; doubtless a 
recrudescence of that dire malady which had desolated 
London. 

There was to be a play at Whitehall that evening, 
his majesty and the Court having returned from Tun- 
bridge Wells, the business of the navy calling Charles 
to council with his faithful genera!, the general par 
excellence, George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, and the 
Lord High Admiral and brother, par excellence the 
duke. Even in briefest residence, and on sternest busi- 
ness intent, with the welfare and honor of the nation 
contingent on their consultations, to build or not to 
build warships of the first magnitude, the ball of pleas- 
ure must be kept rolling. So Killigrew was to produce 
a new version of an vid comedy, written in the forties, 
but now polished up to the modern style of wit. This 
new-old play, ““The Parson's Widow,” was said to be all 
froth and sparkle and current interest, fresh as the 
last ‘‘London Gazette,’ and full of allusions to the late 
sickness, an admirable subject. and allowing a wide 
field for the ridiculous. Hyacinth was to be present at 
this Court function; but not a word was to be said to 
Angela about the entertainment. 

“She would only preach me a sermon upon Fare- 
ham’s tastes and wishes, and urge me to stay away 
because he abhors a fashionable comedy,’’ she told De 
Malfort. ‘‘I shall say I am going to Lady Sarah’s to 
play basset. Ange hates cards, and will not desire to 
go with me. She is always happy with the children, 
who adore her.”’ 

‘“‘Faute de mieux.”’ 

‘You are so ready to jeer! Yes, I know I am a 
neglectful mother. But what would you have?” 

“T would have you as you are,’’ he answered, ‘‘and 
only as you are; or for choice a trifle worse than you 
are; and so much nearer my own level.”’ 

“Oh, I know you! It is the wicked women you 
admire—like Madame Palmer.” 

‘‘Always harping upon Barbara. My mother had a 
maid called Barbara. His majesty has—a lady of the 
same melodious name. Well, I have a world of engage- 
ments between now and nine o’clock, when the play 
begins. I shall be at the door to lift you out of your 
chair. Cover yourself with your richest jewels—or at 
least those you love best. All the town will be there to 
admire you.” 

‘All the town! Why there is no one in London,”’ 

“Indeed, you mistake. Traveling is so easy nowa- 
days. People tear to and fro between Tunbridge and 
St. James’s as often as they once circulated betwixt 
London and Chelsea. Were it not for the highwaymen 
we should be always on the road.”’ 


Angela and her niece were on the terrace in the 
evening coolness, The atmosphere was less oppressive 
here by the flowing tide than anywhere else in London; 
but even here there was a heaviness in the night air, 
and Henriette sprawled her long thin legs wearily on 
the cushioned bench where she lay, and vowed that it 
would be sheer folly for Priscilla to insist upon her 
going to bed at her usual hour of nine, when everybody 
knew she could not sleep. 

By dint of clamor and expostulation the honorable 
Henriette contrived to stay up till ten o’clock was belled 
with solemn tone from St. Paul’s Cathedral, which 
magnificent church was speedily to be put in hand tor 
restoration, at a great expenditure. The wooden scaf- 
folding, which had been necessary for a careful exami- 
nation of the building, was still up, and somewhat dis- 
guised the beauty of that grand steeple, whose summit 
seemed to touch the low summer stars. Until the strik- 
ing of the great city clock, Papillon had resolutely dis- 
puted the lateness of the hour, putting forward her own 
timekeeper as infallible—a little fat round purple enamel 
watch with diamond figures, and gold hands much bent 
from being twisted backward and forward, to bring 
recorded time into unison with the young lady’s desires 
—a watch to which no sensible person could give the 
slightest credit. The clocks of London having demon- 
strated the futility of any reference to that ill-used 
Geneva toy, she consented to retire, but was relectant 
to the last. 

“IT am going to bed,’’ she told her aunt, ‘“‘because 
this absurd old Prissy insists upon it, but I don’t expect 
a quarter of an hour’s sleep between now and morning; 
and most of the time I shall be looking out of the win- 
dow, watching for the turn of the tide, to see the barges 
and boats swinging round.”’ 

“You will do nothing of the kind, Mistress Henri- 
ette; for I shall sit in your room till you are sound 
— said Priscilla. 

“Then you will have to sit there all night; and I 
shall have somebody to talk to.”’ 

‘‘T shall not allow you to talk.”’ 

“Will you gag me, or put a pillow over me like the 
blackamoor in the play?” 

The minx and her governess retired, still disputing, 
after Angela had been desperately hugged by Henriette, 
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who brimmed over with warmest affection in the midst 

of her insolence. They were gone, their voices sound- 
ing in the stillness on the terrace, and then on the stair- 
case, and through the great empty rooms, where the 
windows were open to the sultry night, while the host 
of idle servants caroused in the basement, in a spacious 
room, with a vaulted roof like a college hall, where 
they were free to be as noisy or as drunken as they 
pleased. My lady was out, had taken only her chair, 
and running footmen, and had sent chairmen and foot- 
men back from Whitehall with an intimation that 
they would be wanted no more that night. 

Angela lingered on the terrace in the sultry summer 
gloom, watching solitary boats moving to and fro, 
shadowy as Charon’s. She dreaded the stillness of 
silent rooms, and to be alone with her own thoughts, 
which were not of the happiest. Her sister’s relations 
with De Malfort troubled her, innocent as they doubt- 
Jess were—innocent as that close friendship of Henrietta 
of England with her cousin of France, when they two 
spent the fair midsummer nights roaming in palace 
gardens—close as lovers, but only fast friends. Mali- 
cious tongues had babbled even of that innocent friend- 
ship; and there were those who said that if monsieur 
behaved like a brute to his lovely young wife, it was 
because he had good reason for jealousy of Louis in the 
past as well as of De Guiche in the present. These 
innocent friendships are ever the cause of uneasiness to 
the lookers-on. It is like seeing children at play on the 
edge of a cliff—they are too near danger and destruc- 
tion. 

Hyacinth, being about as able to carry a secret as to 
carry an elephant, had betrayed by a hundred indica- 
tions that a plot of some kind was being hatched be- 
tween her and De Malfort. And to-night, before going 
out, she had made too much fuss about so simple a mat- 
ter as a basset-party at Lady Sarah's, who had her basset- 
table every night, and was popularly supposed to keep 
house upon her winnings, and to have no higher code 
of honor than De Grammont had when he invited a 
brother officer to supper on purpose to rook him. 

Mr. Killigrew’s comedy had been discussed in An- 
gela’s hearing. People who had been deprived of the 
theater for over a year were greédy and eager specta- 
tors of all the plays produced at court; but this pro- 
duction was an exceptional event. Killigrew's wit 
and impudence and impecuniosity were the talk of the 
town, and anything written by that audacious jester 
was sure to be worth hearing. 

Had her sister gone to Whitehall to see the new 
comedy, in direct disobedience to her husband, instead 
of to so accustomed an entertainment as Lady Sarah’s 
basset-table? And was that the only mystery between 
Hyacinth and De Malfort? Or was there something 
else—some ghost-party, such as they had planned and 
talked about openly till a fortnight ago, and had sud- 
denly dropped altogether, as if the notion were aban- 
doned and forgotten? It was so unlike Hyacinth to be 
secret about anything; and her sister feared, therefore, 


that there was some plot of De Malfort’s contriving—De 
Malfort, whom she regarded with distrust and even 
for she could recall no sentiment of his 


repugnance ; 
that did not make for evil. Beneath that gossamer veil 
of airy language which he flung over visions and theo- 
ries, the conscienceless, unrelenting character of the 
man had been discovered by those clear eyes of the 
meditative onlooker. Alas, what a man to be her sis- 
ter’s closest friend, claiming privileges by long associa- 
tion which Hyacinth would have been the last to grant 
her dissolute admirers of yesterday, but which were 
only the more perilous for those memories of childhood 
that justified a so dangerous friendship. 

She was startled from these painful reflections by 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs on the paved courtyard east 
of the house, and the jingle of swordbelts and bits, 
sounds instantly followed by the ringing of the bell at 
the principal door. 

Was it her sister coming home so early? No: Lady 
Fareham had gone out in her chair. Was it his lord- 
ship returning unannounced? He had stated no time 
for his return, telling his wife only that, on his business 
in Paris being finished, he would come back without 
delay. Indeed, Hyacinth had debated the chances of 
his arrival this very evening with half a dozen of her 
articular friends, who knew that she was going to see 
Mr. Killigrew’s play. 

‘Fate cannot be so perverse as to bring him back on 
the only night when his return would be troublesome,”’ 
she said. 

‘Fate is always perverse, and a husband is very 
lucky if there is but one day out of seven on which his 
return would be troublesome,’ answered one of her 
ZOssips. 

Fate had been perverse, for Angela heard her 
brother-in-law’s deep strong voice talking in the hall, 
and presently he came down the marble steps in the 
terrace, and came toward her, white with Kentish dust, 
and carrying an open letter in his hand. She had risen 
at the sound of the bell, and was hurrying to the house 
as he met her. He came close up to her, scarcely ac- 
cording her the civility of greeting. Never had she 
seen his countenance more gloomy. 

“You can tell me truer than those drunken devils 
below stairs,’ he said. ‘‘Where is your sister?” 

“‘At Lady Sarah Tewkesbury’'s.”’ 

“So her major-domo swears; but her chairmen, 
whom I found asleep in the hall, say they set her down 
at the palace.” 

*“‘At Whitehall?” 

“Yes, at Whitehall. There is a modish performance 
there to-night, I hear; but I doubt it is over, for the 
Strand was crowded with hackney coaches moving 
eastward. I passed a pair of handsome eyes in a gilded 
chair, that flashed fury at meas I rode by, which I'll 
swear were Mrs. Palmer's; and, waiting for me in the 
hall, I found this letter, that had just been handed in 
by a link, who doubtless behenoed to the same lady. 
Read, Angela; it is scarce long enough to weary you.” 

She took the letter from him with a hand that trem- 
bled so that she could hardly hold the sheet of paper. 

“Watch! There is an intrigue afoot this night; and 
you must be a greater dullard than I think you if you 
cannot unmask a deceitful ——’’ 

The word was one which modern manners forbid in 
speech or printed page. Angela's pallid cheek flushed 
crimson at the sight of the vile epithet. Oh, insane 
lightness of conduct which made such an insult possible! 
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Standing there, confronting the angry husband, with 
that detestable paper in her hand, she felt a pang of 
compunction at the thought that she might have been 
more strenuous in her arguments with her sister, more 
earnest and constant in reproof. When the peace and 
good repute of two lives were at stake, was it for her to 
consider any question of older or younger, or to be re- 
strained by the fear of offending a sister who had been 
so generous and indulgent to her? 

Fareham saw her distress, and looked at her with 
angry suspicion. 

“Come,” he said, “I scarce expected a lying answer 
from you; and yet you join with servants to deceive 
me. You know your sister is not at Lady Sarah’s.”’ 

“IT know nothing, except that, wherever she is, I will 
vouch that she is innocently employed, and has done 
nothing to deserve that infamous aspersion,” giving 
him back the letter. 

“Innocently employed! You carry matters with a 
high hand. Innocently employed, in a company of she- 
profligates, listening to Killigrew’s ribald jokes—Killi- 
grew, the profanest of them all, who can turn the 
greatest calamity this city ever suffered to blasphemy 
and jeering. Innocently employed, in direct disobedi- 
ence to her husband! So innocently employed that she 
makes her servants—and her sister—tell lies to cover 
her innocence!”’ 

“Hector as much as you please, I have told your 
lordship no lies; and, with your permission, I will leave 
you to recover your temper before my sister’s return, 
which I doubt will happen within the next hour.” 

She moved quickly past him toward the house. 

“Angela, forgive me—’’ he began, trying to detain 
her; but she hurried on through the open French win- 
dow, and ran upstairs to her room, where she locked 
herself in. 

For some minutes she walked up and down, pro- 
foundly agitated, thinking out the position of affairs. 
To Fareham she had carried matters with a high hand, 
but she was full of fear. The play was over, and her 
sister, who doubtless had been among the audience, had 
not come home. Was she staying at the palace, £Ossip- 
ing with the maids-of-honor, shining among that bril- 
liant, unscrupulous crowd, where intrigue was in the 
very air, where no woman was credited with virtue, 
and every man was remorseless? 

The anonymous letter scarcely influenced Angela’s 
thoughts in these agitated moments—that was but a 
foul assault on character by a foul-minded woman. 
But the furtive confabulations of the past week must 
have had some motive; and her sister’s fluttered man- 
ner before leaving the house had marked this night as 
the crisis of the plot. 

Angela could imagine nothing but that ghostly 
masquerading which had, in the first place, been dis- 
cussed freely in her presence ; and she could but wonder 
that De Malfort and her sister should have made a mys- 
tery about a plan which she had known in its inception. 

The more deeply she considered all the circumstances, 
the more she inclined to suspect some evil intention on 
De Malfort’s part, of which Hyacinth, so frank, so shal- 
low, might be too easy a dupe. 

“I do little good doubting and suspecting and won- 
dering here,’ she said to herself; and after hastily 
lighting the candles on her toilet-table, she began to 
unlace the bodice of her light-colored silk mantua, and 
in a few minutes had chanyed her elegant evening attire 
for a dark cloth gown, short in the skirt, and loose in 
the sleeves, which had been made for her to wear upon 
the river. In this costume she could handle a pair of 
sculls as freely as a waterman. 

When she had put on a little black silk hood, she ex- 
tinguished her candles, pulled aside the curtain which 
obscured the open window, and looked out on the ter- 
race. There was just light enough to show her that the 
coast was clear. The iron gate at the top of the water- 
stairs was seldom locked, nor were the boathouses often 
shut, as boats were being taken in and out at all hours, 
and, for the rest, neglect and carelessness might always 
be reckoned upon in the Fareham household. 

She ran lightly down a side staircase, and so by an 
obscure door to the river-front. No, the gate was not 
locked, and there was not a creature within sight to 
observe or impede her movements. She went down the 
steps to the paved quay below the garden terrace. The 
house where the wherries were kept was wide open, 
and, better still, there was a skiff moored by the side of 
the steps, as if waiting for her; and she had but to take 
a pair of sculls from the rack and step into the boat, 
unmoor and away westward, with switt dipping oars, 
in the soft summer silence, broken now et then by 
sounds of singing—a tipsy, unmelodious strain, perhaps, 
were it heard too near, but musical in the distance—as 
the rise and fall of voices crept along a reach of run- 
ning water. 

The night was hot and oppressive, even on the river. 
But better here than anywhere else; and Angela 
breathed more freely as she bent over her sculls, row- 
ing with all her might, intent upon reaching that land- 
ing-stage she knew of in the very shortest possible time. 
The boat was heavy, but she had the swift incoming tide 
to help her. 

Was Fareham hunting for his wife? she wondered. 
Would he go to Lady Sarah’s lodgings, in the first 
place; and not finding Hyacinth there, to Whitehall? 
And then, would he remember the assembly at’ Mill- 
bank, in which he had taken no part, and apparently 
no interest? And would he extend his search to the 
ruined abbey? At the most, Angela would be there 
before him, to prepare her sister for the angry suspi- 
cions which she would have to meet. He was not likely 
to think of that place till he had exhausted all other 
chances. 

It was not much more than a mile from Fareham 
House to that desolate bit of country betwixt West- 
minster and Chelsea, where the modern dairy-farm 
occupied the old monkish pastures. As Angela ran her 
boat inshore, she expected to see Venetian lanterns, and 
to hear music and voices, and all the indications of a 
gay assembly; but there was only silence and darkness, 
save for one lighted window in the dairyman’s dwell- 
ing-house, and she thought that she had come upon a 
futile errand, and had been mistaken in her conjectures. 

She moored her boat to the woolen landing-stage, 
and went on shore to examine the premises. The party 
might be designed for a later hour, though it was now 
near midnight, and Lady Sarah’s party had assembled 
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at eleven. She walked across a meadow, where the 
dewy grass was cool under her feet, and so to the open 
space in front of the dairyman’s house—a shabby build- 
ing attached like a wen to the ruined refectory. 

She started at hearing the snort of a horse, and the 
jingling of bit and curb-chain, and came suddenly upon 
a coach and four, with a couple of post-boys standing 
beside their team. 7” 

““Whose coach is this?’ she asked. 

“Mr. Malfy’s, your ladyship.”’ 

“The French gentleman from St. James’s Street, my 
lady,”’ explained the other man. 

‘Did you bring Monsieur de Malfort here?’’ 

“No, madam. We was told to be here at eleven, 
with horses as fresh as fire, and the poor tits are mighty 
impatient to be moving. Steady, Champion! You'll 
have to work enough this side Dartford’’—to the near 
leader, who was shaking his head vehemently and paw- 
ing the gravel. 

Angela waited to ask no further questions, but made 
straight for the unglazed window, through which Mr. 
Spavinger and his companions had entered. 

There was no light in the great vaulted room, save 
the faint light of summer stars, and two figures were 
there in the dimness—a woman standing straight and 
tall in a satin gown, whose pale sheen reflected the star- 
light; a woman whose right arm was flung above her 
head, bare and white, the hand clasping her brow dis- 
tractedly ; and a man, who knelt at her feet, grasping 
the hand that hung at her side, looking up at her, and 
talking eagerly with passionate gestures. 

Her voice was clearer than his; and Angela heard 
her repeating with a piteous shrillness, ‘‘No, no, no! 
No, Henri, no!” 

She stayed to hear no more, but sprang through the 
opening between the broken mullions, and rushed to 
her sister’s side; and as De Malfort started to his feet, 
she thrust him vehemently aside and clasped Hyacinth 
in her arms. 

“You here, Mistress Kill-joy?” he muttered, in a 
surly tone. ‘‘May I ask what business brought you; 
for I'll swear you wasn’t invited.’’ 

“T have come to save my sister from a villain, sir. 
But oh, my sweet, I little dreamed thou hadst such 
need of me!” 

“Nay, love, thou didst ever make tragedies out of 
nothing,”’ said Hyacinth, struggling to disguise hys- 
terical tears with airy laughter. ‘‘But Iam right glad 
all the same that you are come; for this gentleman has 
put a scurvy trick upon me, and brought me here on 
pretense of a gay assembly that has no existence.” 

“He is a villain and a traitor,’’ said Angela, in deep, 
indignant tones. ‘‘Dear love, thou hast been in danger 
I dare scarce think of. Fareham is searching for you.” 

“Fareham! In London?’ 

“ Returned scarce more than an hour ago. Hark!” 

She lifted her finger warningly as a bell rang, and 
the well-known voice sounded outside the house, call- 
ing to some one to open the door. 

‘‘He is here,’’ cried Hyacinth, distractedly. ‘‘For 
God’s sake, hide me from him! Not for worlds—not 
for worlds would I meet him!”’ 

“Nay, you have nothing to fear. 
Malfort be fo has to answer for what he has done. 

“Henri, he will kill you. Alas, you know not what 
he is in anger! I have seen him, once in Paris, when 
he thought a man was insolent to me. God! the thun- 
der of his voice, the blackness of his brow! He will 
kill you! Oh, if you love me—if you ever loved me— 
come out of his way. He is fatal with his sword!” 

‘‘And am I such a tyro at fence, or such a poltroon 
as to be afraid to meet him? No, Hyacinth, I go with 
you to Dover, or I stand my ground and face him.”’ 

“You shall not,’’ sobbed Hyacinth. ‘‘I will not have 
your blood on my head! Come, come—by the garden— 
io the river.” 

She dragged him toward the window ; he pretendin 
to resist, as Angela thought, yet letting himself be le 
as she pleased to lead him. They had but just crossed 
the yawning gap between the mullions and vanished 
into the night,.when Fareham burst into the room with 
his sword drawn, and came toward Angela, who stood 
in shadow, her face half hidden in her close-fitting hood. 

“So, madam, I have found you at last,’’ he said; 
“and in time to stop your journey, though not to save 
myself the dishonor of a wanton wife.. But it is your 
paramour I want, not you. ‘Where is that craven 

iding?”’ 

He went back to the inhabited part of the house, and 
returned after a hasty examination of the premises, car- 
rying the lamp which had lighted his search, only to 
find the same solitary figure in the vast bare room. 
Angela had moved nearer the window, and had sunk 
exhausted upon a large carved oak chair, which might 
be a relic of the monkish occupation. Fareham came 
to her with the lamp in his hand. 

‘‘He has given me a clean pair of heels,’’ he said; 
“but I know where to find him. It is but a pleasure 


It is Monsieur de 


ory 


ag ng And now, woman, you had best return to 
the house your folly, or your sin, has disgraced. For 


to-night, at least, it must needs shelter you. Come!’ 

The hooded figure rose at his bidding, and he saw 
the face in the lamplight. 

““You!’’ he gasped. ‘‘You!”’ 

“Yes, Fareham, it is I. Cannot you take a kind 
view of a foolish business, and believe there has been 
only folly and no dishonor in the purpose that brought 
me here?’’ 

‘*You!’’ he repeated. ‘‘You!”’ 

His bearing was that of a man who staggers under a 
crushing blow, a stroke so unexpected that he can but 
wonder and suffer. He set down the lamp with a 
shaking hand, then took two or three hurried turns up 
and down the room; then stopped abruptly by the 
lainp, snatched the anonymous letter from his breast, 
and read the lines over again. 

‘**An intrigue on foot—’ No name. And I took it 
for granted my wife was meant. I looked for folly 
from her; but wisdom, honor, purity, all the virtues 
from you. Oh, what was the use of my fortitude, what 
the motive of self-conquest here,” striking himself upon 
the breast, ‘‘if you were unchaste? Angela, you have 
broken my heart.”’ 

There was a long pause before she answered, and her 
face was turned from him to hide the streaming tears. 
At last she was able to reply calmly: — 

“Indeed, Fareham, you do wrong to take this matter 
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so passionately. You may trust my sisterand me. On 
my honor, you have no cause to be angry with either of 


‘‘And when I gave you this letter to read,’’ he went 
on, disregarding her protestations, ‘‘you knew that you 
were coming here to meet a lover. You hurried away 
from me, dissembler as you were, to steal to this lonely 
place at midnight, to fling yourself into hisarms. Tell 
me where he is hiding, that I may kill him now, while 
I pant for vengeance. Such rage as mine cannot wait 
for idle forms. Now, now, now, is the time to reckon 
with your seducer!”’ 

‘Fareham, you cover me with insults!” 

He had rushed to the door, still carrying his naked 
sword; but he turned back as she spoke, and stood look- 
ing at her from head to foot with a savage scornfulness. 

‘Insult!’ he cried. ‘‘You have sunk too low for in- 
sult. There are no words that I know vile enough to 
stigmatize such disgrace as yours! Do you know what 
you have been to ne, woman? A saint—a star; in- 
effably pure, ineffably remote; a creature to worship at 
a distance; for whom it was to sacrifice and repress all 
that is common to the base heart of man; from whom 
a kind word was enough for happiness—so pure, so far 
away, so detached from this vile age we live in. God, 
how that saintly face has cheated me! Mock saint, 
mock nun; a creature of passions like my own, but 
more stealthy ; from top to toe an incarnate lie!”’ 

He flung out of the room, and she heard his footsteps 
about the house, and heard doors opened and shut. She 
waited for no more; but, being sure by this time that 
her sister had left the premises, her own desire was to 
return to Fareham House as soon as possible, counting 
upon finding Hyacinth there; yet with a sick fear that 
the seducer might take base advantage of her sister’s 
terror and confused spirits, and hustle her off upon the 
fatal journey he had planned. The boat lay where she 
had moored it, at the Hoot of the wooden stair; and she 
— stepping into it, when Fareham ran hastily to the 

ank 


“Your paramour has got clear off,’ he said; and 
then asked curtly, ‘‘How came you by that boat?” 

‘*T brought it from Fareham House.”’ 

‘“‘What! you came here alone by water, at so late an 
hour? You heaven-born adventuress! Other women 
need education in vice; but to it comes by nature.”’ 

He pulled off his doublet as he stepped into the boat; 
then seated himself and took the sculls. 

‘Has your lordship not left a horse waiting for you?”’ 
Angela inquired, hesitatingly. 

“My lordship’s horse will find his stables before 
morning with the groom that has him in charge. Iam 
going to row you home. Love expectant is bold; but 
disappointed love may lack courage for a solitary jaunt 
after midnight. Come, mistress, let us have no cere- 
mony. We have done with that forever—as we have 
done with pms There are thousands of women 
in England, all much of a pattern; and you are one of 
them. That is the end of our romance.” 

He bent to his work, and rowed with a steady stroke, 
and in a stubborn silence, which lasted till it was more 
strangely broken than such angry silence is apt to be. 

The tide was still running up, and it was as much as 
the single oarsman could do in that heavy boat to hold 
his own against the stream. 

Angela sat watching him, with her gaze rooted to 
that dark countenance and bare head, on which the 
iron-gray hair waved thick and strong, for Fareham 
had never consented to envelop his neck and shoulders 
in a mantle of dead men’s tresses, and wore his own 
hair after the fashion of Charles the First’s time. So 
intent was her watch, that the objects on either shore 
passed her like shadows in a dream. The primate’s 
palace on her right hand, as the boat swept round that 
great bend which the river makes opposite Lambeth 
Marsh; on her left, as they neared London, the stern 
grandeur of the Abbey and St. Margaret’s. It was only 
as they approached Whitehall that she became aware of 
a —_— upon the water which was not the reflection of 
daybreak, and, looking suddenly up, she saw the fierce 
glare of a conflagration in the eastern sky, and cried: 

‘‘There is a fire, my lord!—a great fire, I doubt, in 
the city.” 

The tall spire of St. Paul’s stood dark against the 
vivid —— of that sky, and every timber in the 
scaffolding showed like a black lattice across the crim- 
son and sulphur of raging flames. 

Fareham looked round, without moving his sculls 
from the rowlocks. 

a age fire in verity, mistress! Would God it 
meant the fulfillment of prophecy!” 

‘*What prophecy, sir?’’ 

“The end of the world, with which we are threat- 
ened in this year. God, how the flames rage and 
mount. Would it were the great fire, and He had 
come to judge us, and to empty the vials of His wrath 
upon profligates and seducers.’’ 

He looked at the face opposite, radiant with reflected 
rose and gold, cupuniaieeat te that strange light, and, 
oh, so calm in every line and feature, the large dark 
eyes meeting his with a gaze that seemed to him half 
indignant, half reproachful. 

“Oh, what hypocrites these women are!”’ he told 
himself. ‘‘And all alike—all alike. What comedians! 
For acting one need not go to the duke’s or the king’s. 
One may see it at one’s own board, by one’s own hearth. 
Acting, nothing but acting! And I thought that in the 
universal mass of falsehood and folly there were some 
rare stars, dwelling apart, here and there, and that she 
was one of them. An idle dream! Nature has made 
them all in one mold, and it is but by means and 
opportunity that they differ.” 

Spellbound by that strange spectacle, Fareham stood 
and gazed, and Angela was afraid to urge him to take 
the boat on to Fareham House, anxious as she was to 
span those few hundred yards of distance, to be assured 
of her sister’s safety. 

They waited thus nearly an hour, the sky ever in- 
creasing in brilliancy, and the sounds of voices and 
tramp of hurrying feet nies with every minute. 
Whitehall was now all alive—men and women, in a 
careless undress at every window, some of them hang- 
ing half out of the window to talk to people in the 
court below. Shrieks of terror or of wonder, ejacula- 
tions and caths sounding on every side; while Fare- 
ham, who had moored the boat to an iron ring in the 
wall by his majesty’s stairs, stood gloomy and motion- 
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less, and made no further comment, only watched the 
conflagration in dismal silence, fascinated by that pro- 
digious ruin. 

It was but the beginning of that stupendous destruc- 
tion, yet it was already great enough to seem like the 
end of all things. 

“And last night, in the court theater, Killigrew’s 
puppets had been making a jest of a pestilence that 
filled the grave-pits by thousands,’’ Fareham myttered, 
as if awaking from a dream. ‘‘Well, the wits will have 
a new subject for their mirth—London in flames.’ 

He untied the rope, took his seat, and rowed out into 
the stream. Within that hour in which they had waited, 
the Thames had covered itself with traffic; boats were 
moving westward, loaded with frightened souls in 
casual attire, and with heaps of humble goods and 
chattels. Some whose houses were nearest the river 
had been quick enough to save a portion of their poor 
possessions, and to get them packed on barges; but 
these were the wise minority. The greater number of 
the sufferers were stupefied by the suddenness of the 
calamity, the rapidity with which destruction rushed 
upon them, the flames leaping from house to house, 
spanning chasms of emptiness, darting hither and 
thither like living creatures, or breaking out mysteri- 
ously in fresh places, so that already the cry of arson 
had arisen, and the ever-growing fire was set down to 
fiendish creatures laboring secretly in a work of uni- 
versal destruction. 

Most of the sufferers looked on at the ruin of their 
homes paralyzed by horror, unable to help themselves 
or to mitigate their losses by energetic action of any 
kind. Dumb and helpless as sheep, they saw their 
homes destroyed, their children’s lives imperiled, and 
could only thank Providence, and those few brave men 
who helped them in their helplessness, for escape from 
a fiery death. Panic and ruin prevailed within a mile 
eastward of Fareham House, when the boat ground 
against the edge of the marble landing-stage, and Angela 
alighted and ran quickly up the stairs and made her 
way straight to the house. The door stood wide open, 
and candles were burning in the vestibule. The serv- 
ants were at the eastern end of the terrace watching the 
fire; too much engrossed to see their master and his 
companion land at the western steps. 

At the foot of the great staircase Angela heard her- 
self called by a crystalline voice, and, looking up, saw 
Henriette hanging over the banister rail. 

‘‘Auntie, where have you been?”’ 

“Ts your mother with you?’’ Angela asked. 

‘Mother is locked in her bedchamber, and mighty 
sullen. She told me to go to bed. As if anybody could 
lie quietly in bed with London burning!’’ added Papil- 
lon, her tone implying that a great city in flames was a 
kind of entertainment that could not be too highly ap- 
preciated. 

She came flying downstairs like a winged creature, 
in her pretty silken dishabille, with her hair streaming, 
and flung her arms round her aunt’s neck. 

‘*Ma chatte, where have you been?”’ 

“On the terrace.” 

“Fi donc, menteuse! I saw you and my father land 
at the west stairs, five minutes ago.”’ 

‘‘We had been looking at the fire.” 

“And you never offered to take me with you. 
What a greedy pig!” 

“Indeed, dearest, it is no scene for little girls to look 
upon.”’ 

, ‘“‘And when I am grown up what shall I have to talk 
about if I miss all the great sights?” 

“Come to your room, love. You will see only too 
much from your windows. I am going to your 
mother.”’ 

‘Ce n‘est pas la peine. 
and has locked herself in. 

‘‘No matter. She will see me.’ 

“I doubt it. She canté home in a coach and four 
nearly two hours ago, with Monsieur de Malfort; and 
I think they must have quarreled. They bade each 
other good-night so stuangily ; but he was more huffed 
than mother.” 

‘‘Where were you that you know so much?” 

‘In the gallery. Did I not tell you I shouldn’t be 
able to sleep? I went into the gallery for coolness, and 
then I heard the coach in the courtyard, and the doors 
opened, and I listened.”’ 

“Inquisitive child!” 

‘No, I was not inquisitive. I was only vastly hipped 
for want of knowing what to do with myself. And I 
ran to bid her ladyship good-morning, for it was close 
upon one o’clock; but she frowned at me, and pushed 
me aside with a ‘Go to your bed, troublesome imp. 
What business have you up at this hour?’ ‘As much 
business as you have riding about in your coach,’ I had 
a mind to say, mais ie me tenais coy; and made her 
ladyship la belle Jenuing’s curtsey instead. She curt- 
seys lower and rises straighter than any of the other 
ladies. I watched her on mother’s visiting day. Lord, 
auntie, how white you are! One might take you fora 
ghost!”’ 

Angela put the little prattler aside, more gently, 
perhaps, than the mother had done, and passed _ hur- 
riedly on to Lady Fareham’s room. The door was still 
locked, but she would take no denial. 


“I must speak with you,”’ she said. 


She is in one of her tempers, 


, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MOTIVE.—MURDER. 


For Lady Fareham and her sister September and 
October made a blank interval in the story of life— 
uneventful as the empty page at the end of a chapter. 
They spent those months at Fareham, a house which 
Hyacinth detested, a neighborhood where she had never 
condescended to make friends. She condemned the 
local gentry as a collection of nobodies, and had never 
taken the trouble to please the three or four great fami- 
lies within a twenty-mile drive, because, though they 
had rank and consequence, they had not fashion. The 
haut gout of Paris and London was wanting to them. 

Lord Fareham had insisted upon leaving London on 
the third of September, and had. his wife declared out 
of pure malignity, taken his family to Fareham, a place 
she hated, rather than to Chilton, a place she loved, at 
least as much as any civilized mortal could love the 
country. Never, Hyacinth protested, had her husband 
been so sullen and ferocious. 
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‘He is not like an angry man,” she told Angela, 
‘but like a wounded lion; and yet, since your goodness 
took all the blame of my unlucky escapade upon your 
shoulders, and he knows nothing of De Malfort’s inso- 
lent attempt to carry me off, I see no reason why he 
should have become such a gloomy savage.”’ 

She accepted her sister's sacrifice with an amiable 
lightness. How could it harm Angela to be thought to 
have run out at midnight for a frolic rendezvous? The 
maids-of-honor had some such adventure half a dozen 
times in a season, and were found out, and laughed at, 
and laughed again, and wound up their tempestuous 
career by marrying great noblemen. 

“If you can but get yourself talked about you may 
marry as high as you choose,”’ she told her sister. 


Early in November they went back to London, and 
though all Hyacinth’s fine people protested that the 
town stank of burned wood, smoked oil, and resin, and 
was altogether odious, they rejoiced sot the less to be 
back again. Lady Fareham plunged with renewed 
eagerness into the whirlpool of pleasure, and tried to 
drag Angela with her; but it was a surprise to both, 
and to one a cause for uneasiness, when his lordship 
began to show himself in scenes which he had for the 
most part avoided as well as reviled. For some unex- 
plained reason he became now a frequent attendant at 
the evening festivities at Whitehall, and without even 
the pretense of being interested or amused there. 

Fareham’s reappearance at Court caused more sur- 
prise than pleasure in that brilliant circle. The statue 
of the Commandanté would scarcely have seemed a 
grimmer guest. He was there in the midst of laughter 
and delight, with never a smile upon his stern features. 
He was silent for the most part, or if badgered into 
talking by some of his more familiar acquaintances, 
would vent his spleen in a tirade that startled them as 
the pleasant chirpings of a poultry-yard are startled by 
the raid of a dog. They laughed at his conversation 
behind his back; but in his presence, under the angry 
light of those gray eyes, the gloom of those bent brows, 
they were chilled into submission and civility. He had 
a dignity which made his Puritanical plainness more 
yatrician than Rochester's finery, more impressive than 
Sekihaen’s graceful splendor. The force and vigor 
of his countenance were more striking than Sedley’s 
beauty. The eyes of strangers singled him out in that 
gay throng, and people wanted to know who he was, 
and what he had p we for fame. 

Charles treated him with chill civility. 

“Why does the man come here without his wife?’ 
he asked De Ma.fort. ‘‘There is a sister, too, fresher 
and fairer than her ladyship. Why are we to have the 
shadow without the sun? Yet it is as well, perhaps, 
they keep away; for I have heard of a visit which was 
not returned—a condescension from a woman of the 
highest rank slighted by a trumpery baron’s wife, and 
after an offense of that kind she could only have 
brought us trouble.” 

That incivility of Lady Fareham’s in the matter of 
an unreturned visit had rankled deep in the bosom of 
the king’s imperious mistress. To sin more boldly than 
woman ever sinned, and yet to claim all the privileges 
and honors due to virtue, was but a trifling inconsist- 
ency in a mind so fortified by pride that it scarce knew 
how to reckon with shame. That she in her supremacy 
of beauty and splendor, a fortune sparkling in either 
ear, the price of a landed estate on her neck—that she, 
Barbara, Countess of Castlemaine, should have driven 
in a windowless coach through dusty lanes, eating dirt 
as it were, with her train of Court gallants on horse- 
back at her coach doors, her ladies in « carriage in the 
rear, to visit a person of oe Fareham’s petty quality, 
a Buckinghamshire knight’s daughter married to a baron 
of Henry the Fighth’s creation! And that this amazing 
condescension—received with a smiling and curtseying 
civility—should have been unacknowledged by any re- 
ciprocal courtesy was an affront that could hardly be 
wiped out with blood. Indeed, it could never be atoned 
for. The wound was poisoned, and would rankle and 
fester to the end of that proud life. 

Yet on Fareham’s appearance at Whitehall Lady 
Castlemaine distinguished him with a marked civility, 
and even condescended, smilingly, as if there were no 
cause of quarrel, to inquire after his wife. 

“Her ladyship is as pretty as ever, though we are 
all growing old,’’ she said. ‘‘We exchanged curtsies at 
Tunbridge Wells the other day. I wonder how it is we 
never get further than smiles and curtsies? I should 
like to show the dear woman some more substantial 
civility. She is buried alive in your stately house by 
the river, for want of an influential friend to show her 
the world we live in.”’ 

‘Indeed, macam, my wife has all the pleasure she 
desires—her visiting day, her tea-table, her friends.’’ 

“And her : Imirers. Rochester is always hanging 
about your garden, or landing from his wheery, when 
I go by; or, if he himself be not visible, there are a 
couple of his watermen on your steps.”’ 

“My Lord Rochester has a precocious 
amuses my wife and her sister.’’ 

“‘And then there is De Malfort—an impertinent, sev- 
ond only to Grammont. He and Lady Fareham are 
twin stars. I have seldom seen them apart.”’ 

“Since De Malfort has the honor of being somewhat 
intimate with your ladyship, he has doubtless given 
you full partic ulars of his friendship for my wife. I 
assure you ii ‘ill bear being talked about. There are 
no secrets in it.”’ 

‘‘Really ; I thought I had heard something about a 
sedan which took the wrong road after Killigrew’s play. 
But that was the night before the fire. Good God! my 
lord, your f2ce darkens as if a man had struck you. 
Whatever happened before the fire should have been 
burned out of our memories by this time.” 

“T see his menty looking this way, madam, and I 
have not yet paid my respects to him,’’ Fareham said, 
moving away, but a dazzling hand on his sleeve ar- 
rested him, 

“Oh, your respects will keep; he has Miss Stewart 
giggling at his dim. Strange, is it not, that a woman 
with as much brain as a pigeon can amuse a man who 
reckons himself both wise and witty?’’ 

“It is not the lady who amuses the gentleman, 
madam. She has the good sense to pretend that he 
amuses her,’ 


wit which 
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“And understands a jest than she does 
Hebrew.”’ 

“She is conscious of pretty teeth and an enchanting 
smile. Wit understanding would be superfluous,” 
answered Fareham, and bowed his adieu to the Sultana 


in chief. 


no more 


or 


There was a great assembly, with music and danc- 
ing, on the queen's birthday, to which Lord and Lady 
Fareham and Mistress Kirkland were invited; and 


again Angela saw and wondered at the splendid scene, 


and at this brilliant world, which calamity could not 
touch. Pestilence had ravaged the city, flames had 
devoured it—yet here there were only smiling people, 
gorgeous dress, incomparable jewels, The plague had 
not touched them, and the fire had not reached them. 
Such afflictions are for the common herd. Angela 
womenaded with De Malfort in the spacious banquet- 
ing-hall, with its ceiling of such prodigious height that 
the apotheosis of King James, and all the emblematical 
figures, triumphal car lions, bears, and rams, corn- 
sheaves, and baskets of fruit, which filled the panels, 
might as well have been executed by a sign-painter’s 
rough and ready brush as by the pencil of the great 
Bk iin 

Can there be a scene more splendid?’ asked An- 
gela, pleased to keep him by her side, rather than see 
hin; devote himself to her sister; grateful for his atten- 
tion in that crowd, where most yn ople were strangers, 
and where Lord Fareham had not vouchsafed the 
slightest notice of her, 

When you have seen the Louvre you will wonder 
that any king, with a sense of his own consequence in 
the world, can inhabit such a hovel as Whitelall—this 
congeries of shabby apartments the offices of servants, 
the lodgings of followers and dependents, soldiers and 
civilians, huddled in a confused labyrinth of brick and 
ston redeemed from jualor only by one tine room. 
Could yor the grand proportions, the col al majesty 
of the great Henri palace that palace Vhose costly 
completion sat heavy upon Sully’s careful soul! Henri 

ved to build—and his grandson, Louis, inherits that 
Augustin taste. 

You were telling us of the new palace at Ver- 
sail 

A royal city in stor vhite—dazzling—yrandiose. 
The mortar wa urcely Iry when I was there in 
March; but you should have en the micaréme ball, 
The finest masquerade that was ever beheld in Europe. 
All Pan ume in ma to see that magnificent spec- 
tacle. His majesty al entrance to all—and those 
who came were feast it banquet hich only Rabe 
lais could fairly descril \nd then with our splendor 
there is an elegant restraint—a decency unknown here. 
Compare these women—Lady Shrewsbury yonder, Lady 
Chestertield, the fat wn IM se rreen and silver 
Lady Castlemaine, brazen in orange velvet and emer- 
alds—compare them with Conde’s sister, with the 
Duche de Isouillon, the Princess Palatine 

‘Are those uch good women? 

Humph! They are ladic These are the kind of 
women King Charles admires. They are as distinct a 
race as the dows that lie in his bedchamber, and follow 
him in his walks, a species of his own creation. They 
do not even affect modesty. But Lam turning preacher, 
like Fareham Come, there is to be an entertainment 
in the theater. Roxalana has returned to the stage 
and Jacob Hall, the rope-dancer, if to perform.” 

They followed the crowd, and De Malfort remained 
at Angela’s side till the end of the performance, and 
attended her to the supper-room afterward. Fareham 
watched them from h place in the background. He 
stood ever aloof from the royal focus, the beauty and 
the wit, the most dazzling jewels. the most splendid 
raiment He was in the Court, but not of it. 

Yes; the passion which these two entertained for 
each other was patent to every eye; but had it been an 
honorable passion upon De Malfort’s side he would have 
declared himself before now. He would not have 
abandoned the tield to such a sober suitor as Denzil. 
Henri de Malfort loved her, and she fed his passion with 
her sweetest smiles, the low and tender tones of the 
most musical voice Fareham had ever listened to. 

“The voice that came to me in my desolation—the 
sweet sound that ever fell on a dying man’s ear,’ he 
thought, recalling those solitary days and nights in the 
plague year, recalling with a fond longing, ‘“‘that arm 
which shows dazzling white against the purple velvet of 
his sleeve is the arm that held up my aching head, in 
the dawn of returning reason; those eyes that reflect 
the laughter in his are the eyes that looked down upon 
mine, so sweetly serious, so deeply anxious for my re- 
covery. Oh, lovely angel, I would be a leper again, a 


plague-stricken wretch, only to drink a cup of water 
from that dear hand—only to feel the touch of those 
my forehead! There was a magic in 


light fing on l 
that touch that surpassed the healing powers of kings 


rers 


There was a light as of heaven in those benignant eyes, 
But, oh! she is chang red since then. She is plague- 
stricken with the contagion of a profligate age. Her 
wings are scorched by the fire of this modish Tophet. 
She has been taught to dress, and to — like the 
women around her—a little more modest—but afte r the 
same fashion. The nun I worshiped is no more. 

Some one tapped him on the shoulder with an os- 
trich fan. He turned, and saw Lady Castlemaine close 
at his elbow. 

“Image of gloom, will you lead me to my rooms?” 


she asked, in a curious voice; her dark blue eyes deep- 
ened by the pallor that showed through her rouge 


shall esteem myself too much honored by that 
office,” he answered, as she took his arm .and moved 
quickly, with hurried footsteps, through the lessening 
ibiene. 


“You will sup with me, Fareham?” she said, as he 
waited on the threshold of her lodgings, which were in 
a detached pile of buildings, near the Holbein Gateway, 
and looking upon an inclosed and somewhat gloomy 
gare den. 

“Your ladyship will excuse me. 
home.”’ 

“What devil! 
to a tete a-tete. 


I am expected at 


Perhaps you think I am inviting you 
I shall have some company, though 


the drove have gone to the Stewart's, in a hope of get- 
ting asked to supper—w hich but a few of them 
ize in her mean lodgings. 
have Buckhurst, Sedley. 


can real- 
You had better stay. I may 
De Malfort, and a few more of 





the pretty fellows—enough to empty your pockets at 
basset.” 


— ladyship is all goodness,’ said Fareham, 
quickly. 
De Malfort’ s name had decided him. He followed 


his hostess through a cloud of lackeys, a splendor of 
wax candles, to her saloon, where she turned and flashed 
upon him a glorious picture of mature loveliness, the 
peach in its ripest bloom, against a background of 
purple damask and gold. 

The logs blazed and roared in the wide chimney 
Warmth, opulence, hospitality, were all expressed in 
the brilliantly lighted room, where luxurious fautueils, 


after the new French fashion, stood about, ready to 
receive her ladyship’s guests. 

‘hese were not long waited for. There was no 
crowd, Less than twenty men, and about a dozen 


were enough to add an air of living gayety to 
the brilliancy of light and color. De Malfort was the 
last who entered. He kissed her ladyship’s hand, looked 
about him, and recognized Fareham with open wonder. 

An Israelite in the house of Dagon!’’ he said, sotto 
voce. As he approached him, ‘“‘What, Fareham, have 
you given your neck to the yoke? Do you yield to the 
charm which has subjugated such lighter natures as 
V illie rs and Buckhurst?” 

“it only human to love variety. You have dis- 
covered the charm of youth and innocence. 

Think it needs a modish Columbus to discover that? 
We all worship innocence, were it but for its rarity, as 
we esteem a black pearl or a yellow diamond above a 
white one. Jami, but Iam pleased to see you here. It 
is the most human thing I have known of you since you 
recovered of the contagion, for you have been a gloom- 
ier man from that time.” 
“Be assured I am altogether human—at least upon 
evil side of humanity. 
How dismal you look. U 
you should fight against that 
ladyship is in the black sulks. Weare in for a pleasant 
evening. Yet, if we were to go away, she would storm 
at us to-morrow; call us sycophants and time-servers, 
swear she would have no further commerce with any 
manjack among our detestable crew. Well, she is a 
magnificent termagant. If Cleopatra was half as hand- 


women, 


is 


the 
pon my soul, Fareham, 
melancholic habit. Her 


some, I can forgive Antony for following her to ruin at 
Actium.’ 

‘There is supper in the music-room, gentlemen,” 
said Lady Castlemaine, who was standing near the fire 


in the midst of a knot of whispering women, They had 
been abusing the fair Frances, and ridiculing old Row- 
ley to gratify their hostess. She knew them by heart— 
their falsehood and hollowness. She knew that they 
were ready, every one of them, to steal her royal lover 
had they but the chance of such a conquest; yet it 
solaced her soreness to hear Miss Stewart depreciated 
even by those false lips—‘‘She was too tall.”’ ‘Her 
Britannia profile looked as if it was cut out of the 
wood.”’ “She was bold, bad, designing.”’ ‘‘It was she 
who;would have the king, not the king who would have 
her.” 

“You are 
Castlemaine, 


too malicious, my dearest Price,’’ said Lady 
with more good humor than had been seen 


in her countenance that evening. ‘‘Buckhurst, will 
you take Mistress Price to supper? There are cards in 
the gallery. Pray amuse yourselves.’ 
_ will your ladyship neither sup nor play?’ asked 
Sedle; 
iy ladyship has a raging headache, what devil! 


Did I not lose enough to some of you blackguards? Do 


you want to rook me again? Pray amuse yourselves, 
friends. No doubt his majesty is being exquisitely 
entertained where he is; but 1 doubt if he will get as 


good a supper as you will find in the next room.”’ 

The significant laugh which concluded her speech 
was too angry for mirth, and the blackness of her brow 
forbade questioning. All the town knew next day that 
she had contrived to get the royal supper intercepted 
and carried off on its way from the king’s kitchen to 
Miss Stewart's lodgings, and that his majesty had a 
Barmecide feast at the table of beauty. It was a joke 
quite in the humor of the age. 

Fareham passed into the gallery, a long low room, 
hung with modern tapestries, richly colored, voluptu- 
ous in design. Clusters of wax tapers in gilded sconces 
lighted up those Paphian pictures. There were several 
tables, at which the mixed company were sitting. Piles 
of the new guineas, fresh from his majesty’s mint, 
shone in the candlelight. At some tables there was a 
silent absorption in the game, which argued high play 
and the true gambler's spirit; at others mirth reigned 
—talk, laughter, animated looks. One of the noisiest 
was the table at which De Malfort was the most con- 
spicuous figure; his periwig the highest, his dress the 
most sumptuous, his breast glittering with orders. His 
companions were Sir Ralph Masaroon, Colonel Danger- 
field, an old Malignant, who had hibernated during the 
Protectorate, and had never left his 
Lady Lucretia Topham, a_ visiting 
Hyacinth’s. 

“Come here, Fareham,”’ cried De Malfort; ‘‘there is 
plenty of room for you. I'll wager Lady Lucretia will 
pass you her hand, and thank you for taking it.”’ 

‘Lady Lucretia is glad to be quit of such dishonest 
company,”’ said the lady, tossing her cards upon the 
table, and rising in a cloud of pow der and verfume, and 
a flutter of lace and brocade. “‘If I were ill-humored I 
would say you marked the cards! but as I’m the soul of 
good-nature, I'll only swear you are the luckiest dog in 
London. F 

“You are the soul of good-nature, and I am the 
luckiest dog in the universe when you smile upon me,”’ 
answered De Malfort, without looking up from his 

cards, as the lady posed herself gracefully at the back 
of his chair, leaning over his shoulder to watch his 
play. ‘I would not limit the area to any city, however 
big. 

Fareham seated himself in the chair the lady had 
vacated, and gathered up the cards she had abandoned. 
He took a handful of gold from his pocket, and put it 
on the table at his elbow, all with a somewhat churlish 
silence that escaped notice where everybody was loqua- 
cious. De Malfort went on fooling with Lady Lucretia, 
whose lovely hand and arm, her strongest point, de- 
scended upon a card now and then, to indicate the play 
she deemed wisest. 

Once he caught the hand and kissed it in transit. 


and 
of 


own country, 
acquaintance 
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“Wert thou as wise as this hand is fair it should 
direct my play; but it is only a woman’s hand, and 
points the way to perdition.’ 

Fareham had been losing steadily from the moment 
he took up Lady Lucretia’s cards; and his pile of jaco- 
buses had been gradually passed over to De Malfort’s 
side of the table. He had emptied his pockets, and had 
scrawled two or three I.0.U.’s upon scraps of paper torn 
from a note-book. Yet he went on playing, with the 
same unmovable countenance. The room had emptied 
itself, the rest of the visitors leaving earlier than their 
usual hour in that hospitable house. Perhaps because 
the hostess was missing, perhaps because the royal sun 
was shining elsewhere. 

Lackeys handed their salvers of Burgundy and Bor- 
deaux, and the players refreshed themselves occasion- 
ally with a brinimer of claret; but no wine brightened 
Fareham’s dark brow, or changed the gloomy intensity 
of his outlook. 

‘My cards have brought your lordship bad luck,” 
said Lady Lucretia, who watched De Malfort’s winnings 
with an air of personal interest. 

‘“‘T knew my risk before I took them, madam. When 
an Englishman plays against a Frenchman he is a fool 
if he is not prepared to be rooked.’ 

“Fareham, are you mad?”’ cried De Malfort, starting 
to his feet. “‘To insult your friend’s country, and, by 
base st implication, your friend.’ 

“IT see no friend here. I say that you Frenchmen 
cheat at cards—on principle—and are proud of being 
cheats. I have heard De Grammont brag of having 
lured a man to his tent, and fed him, and wined him, 
and fleeced him while he was drunk.’’ He took a gob- 
let of claret from the lackey who brought his salver, 
emptied it, and went on, hoarse with passion. ‘‘To the 
marrow of your bones you are false, all of you. You 
do not cog your dice, perhaps, but you bubble your 
friends with finesses, and are as much sharpers at heart 
as the lowest tat-mongers in Alsatia. You empty our 
purses, and cozen our women with twanging guitars 
and jingling rhymes, and laugh at us because we are 
honest and trust you. Seducers, tricksters, poltroons.”’ 

The flunkey was at De MaJfort’s elbow now. He 
snatched a tankard from the salver, and flung the con- 
tents across the table, straight at Fareham’‘s fac e. 

‘This bully forces me to spoil his Point de Venise, 
he said coolly, as he set down the tankard. ‘There 
should be a law for chaining up rabid curs that have 
run mad without provocation.” 

Fareham sprang to his feet, black and terrible, but 
with a savage exultation in his countenance. The wine 
poured in a red stream from his point-lace cravat, but 
had not touched his face. 

“There shall be something redder than Burgundy 
spilled before we have done,”’ he said. 

Sacré nom nous summes tombés dans un Autré de 
bétes sauvages,’’ exclaimed Masaroon, starting up, and 
anxiously examining the skirts of his brocade ccat, lest 
that sudden deluge had caught him. 

‘‘None of your —— French to show your fine breeds 
ing,’ growled the old cavalier. ‘‘Fareham, you de- 
served the insult; but one red will wash out another, 
I m with your lordship.” 

“And I'm with De Malfort,”’ said Masaroon, He 
had more than enough provocation— 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, no bloodshed!” cried Lady 
Lucretia; ‘‘or, if you are going to be uncivil to each 
other, for God’s sake get me to my chair. I have a 
husband who would never forgive me if it were said 
you fought for my sake.” 

‘We will see you safely disposed of, madam, before 
we begin | our business,’ said Colonel Dangerfield, 
bluntly. ‘‘Fareham, you can take the lady to her chair, 
w hile Masaroon and IT discuss—’ 

“There is no need of discussion,’’ interrupted Fare- 
ham, hotly. ‘‘We have nothing to arrange—nothing to 
wait for. Time. the present; place, the garden, under 
these windows; weapons, the swords we wear. We 
shall have no witnesses but the moon and stars. It is 
the dead middle of the night, and we have the world all 
to ourselves. i 

“Give me your sword, then, that I may compare it 
with the count’s. You are satisfied, monsieur? ‘Tis 
you that are the challenger, and Lord Fareham has the 
choice of weapons.” 

*‘Let him choose. I will fight him with cannon—or 
with soap-bubbles,”’ answered De Malfort. lolling back 
in his chair. tilted at an angle of forty-five, and drum- 
ming a gay dance tune with his finger-tips on the table. 

Tis a foolish imbroglio from first to last ; and only his 
lordship and I know how foolish. He came here to 
provoke a quarrel and I must indulge him. Come, Lady 
tee ‘retia.’’ he turned to his fair friend as he unbuc ‘kled 
his sword and flung it on the table, ‘it is my place to 
lead you to your chair. Colonel, you and your friend 
will find me below stairs in front of the Holbein Gate.” 

You are forgetting your winnings,’ remonstrated 
the lady, pointing to the pile of gold. 

“The lackeys will not forget them when they clear 
the rooms,’’ answered De Malfort, putting her hand 
through his arm, and leaving the money on the table. 

Ten minutes later, Fareham and De Malfort were 
standing front to front in the glare of four torches, held 
by a brace of her ladyship’s lackeys who had been im- 
pressed into the service, and the colder light of a moon 
that rode high in the blue-black of a wintry heaven. 
There was not a sound but the ripple of the unseen 
river. and the distant cry of a watchman in petty 
France, till the clash of swords began. 

The word was given, and the business of engagement 
began slowly and warily, for a few moments that 
seemed minutes; and then the blades were firmly joined 
in carte, and a series of rapid-feints began, De Malfort 
having a slight advantage in the neatness of his circles 
and the swiftness of his wrist play. But in these pre- 
liminary lounges and parries, he soon found he needed 
all his skill to dodge his opponent’s point; for Fare- 
ham’s blade followed his own, steadily and strongly, 
through every turn. 

De Malfort had begun the fight with an insolent 
smile upon his lips, the smile of a man who believes 
himself invincible, while Fareham’s countenance never 
changed from the black anger that had darkened it all 
that night. It was a face that meant death. A man 
who had never been a duelist, who had raised his voice 
sternly against wl gg tice of dueling, stood there in- 
tent upon bloodshed. There could be no mistake as to 
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his purpose. The quarrel was an artificial quarrel—the 
object was murder. 

De Malfort, provoked at the unexpected strength of 
Fareham’s fence, attempted a partial disarmament, 
after the deadly continental method. Joining his op- 
ponent’s blade near the point, from a wide circular 

rry, he made a rapid thrust in seconde, carrying his 

orte the entire length of Fareham’s blade, almost 
wrenching the sword from his grasp, and then, in the 
next instant, reaching forward to his fullest stretch, he 
lunged at his enemy's breast, aiming at the vital region 
of the heart, a thrust that must have proved fatal had 
not Fareham sprung aside, and so received the blow 
where the sword only grazed his ribs, inflicting a flesh 
wound that showed red upon the whiteness of the shirt. 
Dangerfield tore off his cravat, and wanted to bind it 
round his principal’s wrist, but Fareham repulsed him, 
and his gloomy anger, lashed into hot fury by the 
Frenchman’s uncavalier-like ruse, met his thrusts with 
a deadly purpose, which drove De Malfort reckless to 
lunging and riposting, and the play grew fast and fierce, 
while the rattle of steel seemed never likely to end, 
until, timing his attack to the fraction of a second, 
Fareham dropped on his left knee, and planting his 
left hand upon the ground, sent a murderous thrust in 
cartouche home under De Malfort’s guard, whose blade 
passed harnelessly over his adversary’s head as he 
crouched on the sward. 

De Malfort fell swooning in the arms of the two 
seconds, who both sprang to his assistance. 

“Ts it fatal?’’ asked Fareham, standing motionless as 
stone, while the other men knelt on either side of De 
Malfort. 

“T’ll run for a surgeon,”’ said Masaroon. ‘‘There’s a 
fellow I know of this side the Abbey—mends bloody 
noses and paints black eyes,’ and he was off, running 
across the grass to the nearest gate. 

“It looks woundy like a coffin,’’ Dangerfield an- 
swered, with his hand on the wounded man’s breast. 
“There’s throbbing here yet; but he may bleed to death, 
like Lindsey, before surgery can help him. You had 
better run, Fareham. Take horse to Dover, and get 
across to Calais or Ostend. You were —— provoking. 
It might go hard with you if he was to die.” 

“TL shall not budge, Dangerfield. Didn’t you hear me 
say I wanted to kill him? You might guess I didn’t care 
a cast of the dice for my life when I said as much. Let 
them find it murder, and hang me. I wanted him out 
of the world, and don’t care how soon I follow.”’ 

“You are mad—stark, staring mad.” 

The wounded man raised himself on his elbow, 
groaning aloud in the agony of movement, and beck- 
oned Fareham, who knelt down beside him, all of a 
piece, like a stone figure. 

“Fareham, you had better run; I have powerful 
friends. There'll be an ugly stir if I die of this bout. 
Kiss me, mon ami, I forgive you. I know what wound 
rankled: ‘twas for your wife’s sister you fought—not 
the cards.”’ 

He sank into Dangerfield’s arms, swooning from loss 
of blood, as Masaroon came back at a run, bringing a 
surgeon, an elderly man of that Alsatian class which is 
to be found out of bed in the small hours. He brought 
styptics and bandages, and at once set about stanching 
the wound. 

While this was happening a curtain had been sud- 
denly pulled aside at an upper window in Lady Castle- 
maine’s lodgings, showing a light within. The window 
was thrown up, and a figure appeared, clad in a white 
satin nightgown that glistened in the moonlight with a 
deep collar of ermine, from which the handsomest face 
in London looked across the garden, to the spot where 
Fareham, the seconds, and the surgeon were grouped 
about De Malfort. 

It was Lady Castlemaine. 
window and called to them. 

‘‘What has happened? Is any one hurt? I'll wager 
a thousand pounds you devils have been fighting.”’ 

“De Malfort is stabbed,’’ Masaroon answered. 

“Not dead?’’ she shrieked, leaning further out of the 
window. 

‘No; but it looks dangerous.”’ 

“Bring him into my house this instant. 
fellows to help. Have you sent for a surgeon?’ 

‘The surgeon is here.”’ 

The radiant tigure vanished like a vision in the skies, 
and in three minutes a door was heard opening, and a 
voice calling, ‘John, William, Hugh, Peter, every man 
jack of you. Lazy devils! There’s’been no time for 
you to fall asleep since the company left. Come, stir, 
and out with you.”’ 

‘‘We had best levant, Fareham,’’ muttered Danger- 
field, and drew away his principal, who went with him, 
silent and unresisting, having no more to do there; not 
to fly the country, however, but to walk quietly home 
to Fareham House, and to let himself in at the garden 
door, known to the household as his lordship’s. 


She leaned out of the 


I'll send my 


CHAPTER. XVII. 
REVELATIONS. 


LorpD FAREHAM stayed in his own house by the 
Thames, and nobody interfered with his liberty, though 
Henri de Malfort lay for nearly a fortnight between life 
and death, and it was only in the beginning of Decem- 
ber that he was pronounced out of danger, and was able 
to be removed from Lady Castlemaine’s luxurious 
rooms to his own lodgings. Scandal-mongers might 
have made much talk of his lying ill in her ladyship’s 
house, and being tenderly nursed by her, had not Lad 
Castlemaine outlived the possibility of slander. It 
would have been as difficult for her name to acquire 
any blacker stain as for a damaged reputation to wash 
itself white. The secret of the encounter had been 
faithfully kept by principal and seconds, De Malfort 
behaving with a chivalrous generosity. He appeared, 
indeed, as anxious for his antagonist’s safety as for his 
own recovery. 

The town was told that the Comte de Malfort was ill 
of a quartan fever, and much was said about his suffer- 
ings during the Fronde, his exposure to damp and cold 
in the sea-marshes by Dunkirk, his rough fare and hard 
riding through the war of the Princes. This fever, 
which hung about him so long, was an after-conse- 

uence of Sntthips suffered in his youth—privations 

d with a boyish recklessness, and which he had paid 
for with an impaired constitution. Fine ladies in gilded 
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chairs, and other fine la‘ties in hackney coaches, called 

frequently at his lodgings in St. James’s Street to in- 

quire about his progress. Lady Fareham’s messenger 

was at his door every morning, and brought a note, or 
a book, or a piece of new music from her ladyship, who 
had been sternly forbidden to visit her old friend in 
person. 

“You grow every day a gloomier tyrant!’’ Hyacinth 
protested, with more passion in her voice and mien 
than ever her husband had known. ‘‘Why should I not 
go to him when he is ill—dangerously ill—dying per- 
haps? He is my old, old friend. I remember no joy in 
life that he did not share. Why sl ould I not go to him 
in his sorrow?” 

‘Because you are my wife, and I forbid you! I can- 
not understand this passion. I thought you suffered 
the company of that empty-headed fop as you suffered 
your lap-dogs—the trivial appendage of a fine lady's 
‘state. Fad supposed that there was anything serious 
in your liking—that you could think him worth anger 
or tears—I should have ordered your life differently, 
and he would have had no place in it.”’ 

“Tyrant! tyrant!”’ 

“You astound me, Hyacinth! Would you dispute 
the favors of a fop with your young sister?”’ 

‘*With my sister!’’ she cried, scornfully. 

“Ay, with your sister, whom he has courted assidu- 
ously, but with no honorable motive' I have sven his 
designs.”’ 

‘Well, perhaps you are right. He may care for An- 
gela—and think her too poor to marry.” 

‘‘He is a traitor and a villain—”’ 

“Oh, what fury! Marry my sister to Sir Denzil, and 
then she will be safe from all pursuit! He will bury 
her alive in Oxfordshire—withdraw her forever from 
this wicked town—like poor Lady Yarborough in Corn- 
wall.”’ 

“T will never ask her to marry a man she cannot 
love.” 

‘Why not? Are not youandla sro couple? and 
how much love had we for each other before we mar- 
ried? Why, I scarce knew the color of your eyes; and 
if I had met you in the street I doubt if I should have 
recognized you! And now, after thirteen years of 
matrimony, we are at our first quarrel, and that no 
lasting one. Come, Fareham, be pleasant and yielding. 
Let me go and see my old playfellow. I am heart- 
broken for lack of his company, for fear of his death.” 

Fareham took her by both hands and hell her away 
from him, severely scrutinizing a face which he had 
always been able to admire as calmly as if it had been 
on canvas, 

“You look like an innocent woman,” he said, ‘‘and 
I have always believed you a good woman; and have 
trusted my honor in your keeping—have seen that man 
fawning at your feet, singing and sighing in your 
ear, and have thought no evil. But now that you have 
told me, as plainly as woman can speak to man, that 
this is the man you love, and have loved all your life, 
there must needs come an end to the sighing and sing- 
ing. You and Henri de Malfort must meet no more. 
Nay, look not such angry scorn. I impute no guilt, but 
between innocence and guilt there need be but one pas- 
sionate hour. The wife goes out an honest woman, 
able to look her husband in the face as you are looking 
at me; the wanton comes home, and the rest of her life 
is a shameful lie. And the husband awakes some day 
from his dream of domestic peace to discover that he 
has been long the laughing-stock of the town. I will 
be no such fatuous husband, Hyacinth. I will wait 
for no second warning.’ 

Lady Fareham submitted in silence, and with deep 
resentment. She had never before experienced a hus- 
band’s authority sternly exercised. She had been for- 
bidden the free run of London playhouses, and some of 
the pleasures of Court society; but then she had been 
denied with all kindness, and had been allowed so many 
counterbalancing extravagances, pleasures and follies 
that it would have been difficult for her to think herself 
ill-used. 

She submitted angrily, passionately regretting the 
man whose presence had long been the highest element 
in her life. Her cheek paled; she grew indifferent to 
the amusements which had been the business of her 
life; sulked in her rooms, equally avoiding her children 
and their aunt; and, indeed, seemed to care for no one’s 
society except Mistress Lewin’s. The Court milliner 
had business with her ladyship every day, and was 
regaled with cakes and liqueurs in her ladyship’s dress- 
ing-room. 

“You must be very busy about new gowns, Hya- 
cinth,”” her husband said to her one day at dinner. ‘“‘I 
mect the harridan from Covent Garden on the stairs 
every morning.” 

‘She is not a harridan, whatever that elegant word 
may mean. And as for gowns, it would be wiser for 
me to have no new ones, since it is but likely I shall 
soon have to wear mourning for an old friend.” 

She looked at her husband, defying him. He rose 
from the table with a sigh and walked out of the room 
There was war between them, or at best an armed neu- 
trality. He looked back and saw that he had been blind 
to the things he should have seen, dull and stupid 
where he should have had sense and understanding. 

“I did not care enough for my honor,” he thought. 
‘‘Was it because I cared too little for my wife? It is in- 
difference, and not love, that is blind.” ‘ 

Angela saw the cloud that overshadowed Fareham 
House with deepest distress, and yet felt herself power- 
less to bring back sunshine. Her sister met her remon- 
strances with scorn. 

‘Do you take the part of a tyrant against your own 
flesh and blood?’ she asked. ‘I have been too tame a 
slave. To keep me away from the Court while I was 
young and worth looking at—to deny me amusements 
and admiration which are the privilege of every woman 
of quality—to forbid me the playhouse, and make a 
country cousin of me by keeping me ignorant of modern 
wit. Iam ashamed of my compliance.” 

“Nay, dearest, was it not an evidence of his love that 
he should desire you to keep your mind pure as well as 
your face fair?’’ 

‘‘No, he has never loved me. It is only a churlish 
jealousy that would shut me up in a harem like a Turk’s 
wife, and part me from the friend I like best in the 
world—with the purest platonic affection.”’ 

“Hyacinth, don’t be angry with me for being out of 
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the fashion; but indeed I cannot think it right for a 
wife to care for the company of any other man but her 
husband.” 

“And my husband is so entertaining! Sure any 
woman might be content with such gay company— 
such flashes of wit—such light raillery!’’ cried Hya- 
cinth, scornfully, walking up and down the room, 
dlucking at the lace upon her sleeves with restless 
a her bosom heaving, her eyes steel-bright with 
anger. ‘Since his sickness last year, he has been the 
image of melancholy; he has held himself aloof from 
me as if I had had the pestilence. I was content that it 
should be so. I had my children and you, and one who 
loved me better, in his light way, than any of you—and 
I could do without Lord Fareham. But now he forbids 
me to see an old friend that is dangerously ill, fand 
every drop of blood in my veins boils in rebellion 
against his tyranny!” 

It was in the early dusk, an hour or so after dinner. 
The servants had lighted clusters of wax candles in the 
sconces here and there against the tapestried walis; 
but these only made intervals of light in the dusk of the 
long lofty gallery. Many more candles would be lighted 
by-and-by, and visitors would drop in on their way to or 
from Whitehall, and those scandals from which Fare- 
ham had tried to guard his wife’s ears and mind would 
be discussed in undertones and whispers, with much 
airy laughter. Visitors came, and Hyacinth had to 
affect pleasure in their company in spite of the dull 
aching heart and the feeling that life was hateful. 

Angela sat silent in the shadow of a bay window, 
quite as heavy-hearted as her sister—sorry for Hya- 
cinth, but still sorrier for Hyacinth’s husband, yet feel- 
ing that there was treachery and unkindness in making 
him first in her thoughts. But surely, surely he de- 
served a better wife than this! Surely he deserved a 
wife’s love—this man who stood alone among the men 
she knew, hating all evil things, honoring all things 
good and noble. He had been unkind to her—cold and 
cruel—since that fatal night. He had let her under- 
stand that all friendship between them was at an end 
forever, and that she had become despicable in bis 
sight; and she had submitted to be scorned by him, 
since it was impossible that she should clear herself. 
She had made her sisterly sacrifice for a sister who 
regarded it very lightly; to whose light fancy that 
night and all it involved counted but as a scene in a 
comedy; and she could not unmake it. But having so 
sacrificed his good opinion whose esteem she valued, 
she wanted to see some happy result to save this splen- 
did home from shipwreck. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DIDO, 


AN armed neutrality. Even the children felt the 
change in the atmosphere of home, and nestled closer to 
their aunt, who never changed to them. 

‘Father mostly looks angry,’’ Henriette complained, 
“and mother is always unhappy, if she is not laughing 
and talking in the midst of the company; and neither 
of them ever seems to want me. I wish I were grown 
up, so that I could be maid-of-honor to the queen or the 
duchess, and live at Whitehall. Mademoiselle told me 
that there is always life and pleasure at Court.” 

“Your father does not love the Court, dearest, and 
mademoiselle should be wiser than to talk to you of 
such things when she is here to teach you dancing and 
French literature.”’ 

‘‘Mademoiselle’?’ was a governess lately imported 
from Paris, recommended by Mademoiselle Scudery, 
and full of high-flown ideas expressed in high-flown 
language. All Paris had laughed at Moliere’s ‘‘Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules’’; but the Précieuses themselves, and 
their friends, protested that the popular farce was 
aimed only at the vulgar, low-born imitators of those 
great ladies who had originated the school of superfine 
culture and romantic aspirations. 

There had been a change of late in Fareham’s man- 
ner to his sister-in-law, a change refreshing to her 
troubled spirit as mercy, that gentle dew from heaven, 
to the criminal. He had been kinder, and though he 
spent very few of his hours with the women of his 
household, he had talked to Angela somewhat in the 
friendly tone of those fondly remembered days at Chii- 
ton, when he had taught her to row and to ride, to 
manage a spirited palfrey and fly a falcon, and had 
been in all things her mentor and friend. He seemed 
less oppressed with gloom as time went on, but had his 
sullen fits still, and after being kind and courteous to 
wife and sister, and playful with his children, would 
leave them suddenly, and return no more to the saloon 
or drawing-room that evening. Yet on the whole the 
sky was lightening. He ignored Hyacinth’s resent- 
ment, endured her pettishness, and was studiously 
polite to her. 

It was on her ladyship’s visiting-day. deep in that 
very severe winter, that some news was told her which 
came like a thunder-clap, and which it needed all the 
weak gsor.l’s power of self-repression to suffer without 
swooning or hysterics. 

Lady Sarah Tewkesbury, gorgeous in velvet and fur, 
her thickly painted countenance framed in a furred 
hood, entered fussily upon a little coterie in which 
Masaroon, vaporing about the last performance at the 
king’s theater, was the principal figure. 

“There was a little woman spoke the epilogue,’’ he 
said, ‘‘a little creature in a monstrous big hat, as large 
and as round as a cart-wheel, which vastly amused his 
majesty.” 

**The hat?’ 

“Nay, it was woman and hat. The thing is so small 
it might have been scarce noticed without the hat, but 
it has a pretty little, insignificant, crumpled face, and 
laughs all over its face till it has no eyes, and then 
stops laughing suddenly, and the eyes shine out, twink- 
ling and dancing like stars reflected in running water, 
and it stamps its little foot upon the stage in a comic 
passion—and—nous verrons. It sold oranges in the pit, 
folks tell me, a year ago. It may be selling sinecures 
and captaincies in a year or two, and putting another 
shilling in the pound upon land.’’ 

“Is it that brazen little comedy actress you are talk- 
ing of, Masaroon?’’ Lady Sarah asked, when she had 
exchanged curtseys with the ladies of the company, 
and established herself on the most comfortable tabou- 
ret, near Lady Fareham’s. tea-table; ‘‘Mistress Glyn— 
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wynn—Gwyn? I wonder a man of wit can notice such 
a vulgar creature, a she-jack pudden, fit only to please 
the rabble in the gallery.” 

“Ay, but there is a finer sort of rabble—a rabble of 
quality—beginning with his majesty, that are alway 
pleased with anything new. And this little creature is 
as fresh as a spring morning. Tosee her laugh, to hear 
the ring of it, clear and sweet as a skylark’s song. On 
my life, madam, the town has a new toy, and Mistress 
Gwyn will be the rage in high quarters. You should 
have seen Castlemaine’s scowl when Rowley laughed, 
and ducked under tiie box almost in an ecstasy of 
amusement at the huge hat.” 

“Lady Castlemaine’s brow would thunder cloud if his 
majesty looked at a fly on a window-pane. But she has 
something else to provoke her frowns to-day.” 

“What is that, chere dame?’ Hyacinth, 
snatching a favorite fan from Sir Ralph, who was teas- 
ing one of the Blenheims with African feathers that 
were almost priceless. 

“The desertion of an old friend. 
fort has left England.’ 

Lady Fareham turned livid under her rouge. An- 
gela ran to her and leaned over her upon a pretense of 
rescuing the fan, and chiding the dogs; and so con- 
trived to screen her sister’s change of complexion from 
the malignity of her dearest friends. 

“Left England! Why, he is confined to his bed with 
a fever!” Hyacinth said, faintly, when she had some- 
what recovered from the shock. 

“Nay, it seems that he beyan to go abroad last week, 
but would see no company, except a confidential friend 
He left London this morning for Dover.” 

“No doubt he has business in Burgundy where his 
estate is, and at Paris. where he is of importance at the 
Court,’' said Hyacinth, as lightly as she could; ‘‘but Vl 
wager anything anybody likes that he will be in London 


aske | 


The Comte de Mal- 


or SO. 


again in a month. 

“T'li take you for those black pearls in your ears, ma 
mie,’’ said Lady Sarah. ‘‘His furniture is to be sold by 
auction next week. I sawa billon the house this after- 
noon. It is sudden? Perhaps the Castlemaine had 
become too exacting?” 

“Castlemaine,’’ faltered Hyacinth, agitated beyond 
her power of self-control. ‘‘Why, what is she to him 
more than she is to other men?" 

“Very little, perhaps,’’ said Sir Ralph, and then 
everybody laughed, and Hyacinth felt herself sitting 
among them like a child, understanding nothing of 
their smiles and shrugs, the malice in their sly inter- 
change of glance 

She sat among them feeling as if her heart were 
turned to stone. He had left the country without even 
bidding her farewell—her faithful slave, upon whose de- 
votion she counted as surely as upon the rising of the sun. 
Whatever her husband might do to separate her from 
this friend of her girlhood, she had feared no defection 
upon De Malfort’s part. He would always be near at 
hand, waiting and watching for the happier days that 
were to smile upon their innocent loves, She had writ- 
ten to him every day during his illness. Good Mistress 
Lewin had taken the letters to him and had brought her 
his replies. I!¢ had not written so often, nor at such 
length as she, and had pleaded the languor of convales- 
cence as his excuse; but all his billets-doux had been in 
the same delicious hyperbole, the language of the Pays 
du Tendre. She sat silent while her visitors talked 
about him. plucking a reputation as mercilessly as a 
kitchen wench plucks a fowl. He was gone. He had 
left the country deep in debt. It was his landlord who 
had stuck up that notice of a sale by auction. Tailors 
perruquiers and perfumers were be- 





and shoemakers, 
wailing his flight. 

So much for the sordid side of things. But what of 
those numerous affairs of the heart—those entangle- 
ments which had ma:le his life one long intrigue? Lady 
Sarah sat simpering and nodding as Masaroon whis- 
pered close in her ear. 

“Barbara? Oh, that was almost as old as the story 
of Antony and Cleopatra. She had paid his delts— 
and he had paid hers. Their purse had been in com- 


mon. And the handsome maid-of-honor? Ah, poor 
silly soul! That was a horrid ugly business, and bis 
majesty’s part in it the horridest. And Mistress Lev- 


ington, the rich silk mercer's wife? T‘iat was a serious 
attachment. It was said the husband had attempted 
poison, when De Malfort refused the satisfaction of a 
gentleman. And the poor woman was sent to die of 
ennui and rheumatism In a castle among the Irish bogs, 
where her citizen husband had set up as a landed 
squire ” 
The fine company discussed all these foul stories 
with gusto, insinuating much more than they expressed 
in words. Never until to-day had they spoken so freely 
of De Malfort in Lady Fareham’s presence; but the 
story had got about of a breach between Hyacinth and 
her admirer, and it was supposed that any abuse of the 
defaulter would be pleasant in her ears. And then, he 
was ruined and gone; and there is no vulture’s feast 
sweeter than to banquet upon a departed rival's char- 
acter. 

Hvacinth listened in a dull silence. as if her sensa- 
tions were suddenly benumbed. She felt nothing but 
a horrible surprise. Her lover—her platonic lover— 
that other half of her mind and heart—with whom she 
had been in such tender sympathy, in unison of spirit 
so subtle that the same thoughts sprung up simultane- 
ously in the minds of each, the same language leaped to 
their lips, and they laughed to find their words alike. 
It had been only a shallow woman's shallow love—but 
trivial woes are tragedies for trivial minds; and when 
her guests had gradually melted away, dispersing them- 
selves with reciprocal curtsies and airy compliments, 
elegant in their modish iniquity as a troop of vicious 
fairies—Hyacinth stood on the hearth where they had 
left het, a statue of despair. 

Angela went to her, as the stately double doors closed 
on the last of the gossips and lackeys, and they two 
were alone amid the spacious e. The younger 
sister hugged tue elder to her breast. and kissed her, 
and cried over her, like a mother comforting her disap- 
pointed child. ; 

“Don’t heed that shameful talk, dearest. No char- 
acter is safe with them. Be sure Monsieur de Malfort 
is not the reprobate they would make him. You have 
known him nearly all your life. You know him too 
well to judge him by the idle talk of the town.” 
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‘No, no; I have never known him. He has always 
worn a mask. He is as false as Satan. Don’t talk to 
me—don’t kiss me, child. You have smeared my face 
horribly with your kisses and tears. Your pity drives 
me mad. -How can you understand these things—you 
who have never loved any one? What can you know 
of what women feel? There, silly fool! you are trem- 
bling as if I had hit you,’’ as Angela withdrew her 
arms suddenly and stood aloof. ‘‘I have been a virtu- 
ous wife, sister, in a town where scarce one woman in 
ten is true to her marriage vows. I have never sinned 
against my huskand; but I never loved him. Henri 
had my heart before I knew what the word love meant: 
and in all these years we have loved each other, with 
the purest, noblest affection—at least he made me be- 
lieve my love was reciprocated. We have enjoyed a 
most exquisite communion of thought and feeling. His 
letters—you shall read his letters some day—so noble, so 
brilliant, all poetry, and chivalry, and wit. I lived upon 
his letters when fate parted us. And when he followed 
us to England, I thought it was for my sake that he 
came--only for me. And to hear that he was her lover 
—hers—that woman! To know that he came to me— 
with sweetest words upon his lips—knelt to kiss the tips 
of my fingers—as if it were a privilege to die for—from 
her arms, from her caresses—the wickedest woman in 
Enyland—and the loveliest.’’ 

“Dear Hyacinth, it was a childish dream—and you 
have awakened! You will live to be glad of being re- 
called from falsehood to truth. Your husband is worth 
fifty De Malforts, did you but know it. Oh, dearest, 
give your heart to him who ought to be its only master. 
Indeed he is worthy. He stands apart—an honorable, 
nobly-thinking man in a world that is full of libertines. 
Indeed he deserves your love.” 

“Don't preach to me, child. If you could give mea 
sleeping draught that would blot out memory forever— 
make me forget my childhood in the Marais—my youth 
at Saint Germain—the dames at the Louvre—all the 
days when I was the happiest--why, then, perhaps, you 
might make me in love with Lord Fareham.”’ 

“You will begin a new life, sister, now De Malfort is 
gone.”’ 

“T will never forgive him for going,’’ cried Hya- 
cinth, passionately. ‘‘Never—never. To give me no 
note of warning! To sneak away like a thief who had 
stolen my diamonds. To fly for debt, too, and not come 
to me for money. Why have I a fortune, if not to help 
those I love? But--if he was that woman's lover—I 
will never see his face again—never speak his name— 
never—from the moment I am convinced of that hellish 
treason—never! Her lover! Lady Castlemaine’s! We 
have laughed at her, together! Her lover! And there 
were other women—a tradesman’s wife! Oh, how hate- 
ful, how hateful it all is! Angela, if it is true, I shall 
go mad.”’ 

‘Dearest, to you he was but a friend—and though you 
inay be sorry he was so great a sinner, his sins cannot 
concern your happiness—"’ 

“What, not to know him a profligate? 
whom I gave a chaste woman’s love. Angela, that 
night, in the ruined abbey, I let him kiss me. Yes, for 
one moment I was in his arms—and his lips were on 
mine. And he had kissed her—the same night perhaps. 
The pollution of her kiss was on his lips. And it was 
you who saved me—dear sister, I owe you more than 
life—I might have given myself to ever! isting shame 
that night—God knows. I was in his power—her lover 
—judging all women, perhaps, by his knowledge of 
that ——’ 

The epithet which closed the sentence was not a word 
for a woman's lips; but it was wrung from the soreness 
of a woman's wounded heart. 

Hyacinth flung herself distractedly into hcr sister's 
arms. 

“You saved me,” she cried, thysterically. ‘‘He 
wanted me to go to Dover with him—back to France— 
where we were so happy. He knelt to me and I refused 
him; but he prayed me again and again, and if you had 
not come to rescue me, should I have gone on saying no? 


The man to 


God knows if my courage would have held out. There 
were tears in his eyes. He swore that he had never 
loved any one upon this earth as he loved me. Hypo- 


crite! Deceiver, liar! He loved that woman. Twenty 
times handsomer than ever I was—a hundred times 
more wicked. It is the wicked women that are best 
loved, Angela, remember that. Oh, bless you for com- 
ing to save me! You saved Fareham’s life in the 
jlague year. You saved me from everlasting misery. 
Vou are our guardian angel.” 

““Ah, dearest, if love could guard you I might de- 
serve that name—"’ 


It was late in the same evening that Lady Fareham’s 
maid came to her bedchamber to inquire if she would be 
pleased to see Mistress Lewin, who had brought a pat- 
tern of a new French bodice, with her humble apologies 
for waiting «n her ladyship so late. 

Her ladyship would see Mistress Lewin. She started 
up from the sofa where she had been lying, her fore- 
head bound with a handkerchief steeped in Hungary 
water. She was all excitement. 

“Bring her here instantly,’’ she said. and the inter- 
val necessary to conduct the milliner up the grand stair- 
case and along the gallery seemed an age to Hyacinth’s 
impatience. 

“Well? Have you a letter for me?’’ she asked, when 
her woman had retired and Mistress Lewin had bustled 
and curtseyed across the room. 

“In truly, my lady: and I have to ask your lady- 
ship’s pardon for not bringing it early this morning, 
when his honor gave it to me with his own hand out of 
his traveling carriage. And very white and wasted he 
looked, dear gentleman, not fit for a voyage to France 
in this severe weather. And I was to carry you his 
letter immediately ; but, el., gud! your ladyship, there 
was never such a business as mine for surprises. I was 
yutting on my cloak to step out with your ladyship’s 
fetter, when a chair, with a footman in the royal un- 
dress livery, sets down at my door, and one of the 
duchess's women had come to fetch me to her highness; 
and there I was kept in her highness’s chamber half the 
morning, disputing over a padnasoy for the Shrove 
Tuesday masquerade—for her highness gets somewhat 
bulky and is not easy to dress to her advantage or to 
my credit—though she is a beauty compared with the 
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queen, who still hankers after her hideous Portugucse 
ashions—”’ 

“‘And employs your rival, Madame Marifleur—’’ 

“Marifleur! If your ladyship knew the creature as 
well as I do you'd call her Sally Cramp.’’ 

“I never can remember a low English name. Mari- 
fleur seems to promise all that there is of the most 
graceful and airy in a ruffled sleeve and a ribbon 
shoulder-knot.”’ 

“I am glad to see your ladyship is in such good 
spirits,’ said the milliner, wondering at Lady Fare- 
ham’s flushed cheeks and brilliant eyes. 

They were brilliant with a somewhat glassy bright- 
ness, and there was a touch of hysteria in her manner. 
Mistress Lewin thought she had been drinking. Many 
of her customers ended that way—took to cognac and 
ratafia when choicer pleasures were exhausted and 
wrinkles began to show through their paint. 

Hyacinth was reading De Malfort’s letter as she 
talked, moving about the rooin a little, and then stop- 
ping in front of the fireplace, where the light from two 
clusters cf wax candles shone down upon the finely 
written page. 

Mistress Lewin watched her for a few minutes, and 
then produced some pieces of silk out of her muff. 

“IT made so bold as to bring your ladyship some 
patterns of Italian silks which only came to har’ ‘‘is 
morning,’ she said. ‘“‘There is a cherry-red tha Id 
become your ladyship to the T.”’ 

“Make me a gown of it, my excellent Lewin—and 
good-night to you.”’ 

“But sure your Jadyship will look at the color? 
There is a pattern of amber with gold thread might 
please you better. Lady Castlemaine has ordered a 
Court mantua—”’ 

Lady Fareham rang her hand-bell with a vehemence 
that suggested anger. 

“Show Mistress Lewin to her coach,’’ she said, 
shortly, when her woman appeared. ‘‘When you have 
done that you may go to bed; I want nothing more to- 
night.” 

:, _ ‘Mistress Kirkland has been asking to see your lady- 
ship. 

“I will see no one to-night. Tell Mistress Kirkland 
so, with my love.”’ 

(Continued neat week.) 
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AN OLD LETTER. 


BY ADELAIDE D. ROLLSTON, 
To-pay I found a letter dim with age, 
Yet breathing hope and trust in every line, 
And bearing on its blurred and yellow page 
A token of thy faith, O friend of mine! 
Strong in its deathless love each tender word 
Stirred my heart-depths with a mysterious spell, 
Vague as the first sweet notes of springtime, heard 
In some secluded dell. 


And then I walked in dreams, O friend of mine, 
Across the grave of long-forgotten years— 

Once more my lonzing eyes looked into thine, 
Dimmed with the mist of sad, regretful tears; 

Then swift from happy Summer fields were blown 
The mystic songs that Love and Sorrow knew, 

The while thy soft warm fingers clasped my own 
In welcome fond and true. 


I saw the crimson light of morning shine 
Across the valley and the lonesome plain, 

As thus at last we stood, O friend of mine. 
Then suddenly the world grew dark again; 

For old mad dreams by fevered longings wrought 
Swept their strange shadows o'er the dawning day, 

And the white meadowlands of Peace I sought 
Faded in gloom away. 

A mournful thought, yet sweet, O friend of mine, 
That in a land beyond the ocean-wave 

The same blue skies that bend above me shine 
Upon thy lonely grave! 


. . . 
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WHAT IS IN STORE. 


What the new departure of the Fiction Supplement 
means for WEEKLY subscribers may be judged by the 
fact that the following among other new, high-class 
novels will follow in regular succession. The supple- 
ment has been enlarged to eight pages. The new 
novels are copyrighted, and cannot be purchased in 
book stores for less than one dollar to one dollar and 
a half: 

‘‘A PASSING MADNESS,”’ 
by FLORENCE Marryar, in three installments. 


“LOIS ERCOTT,” 
by KATHARINE 8. Macgvolp, in four installments, 


“THE CURIOUS CORPSE,” 
by Louis ZANGWILL, in three installments. 


“LAWRENCE CLAVERING,”’ 
by A. E. W. Mason, in three installments. 


So that subscribers to the WEEKLY may not miss any 
of the installments of ‘‘When the World Was Younger,” 
new subscriptions will date from the number in which 
this powerful novel was begun. Subscriptions about 
to expire may be carried along to the end of the serial, 
by remitting ten cents to this office for each copy re- 
quired. Each installment makes a fair-sized novel- 
ette, and the whole story, unusually long and fully 
developed, will be complete in four numbers of the 
WEEKLY. 
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MEN, MANNERS AND MOODS. 


Continued from page 7.) 


it is not true a species of insanity lies at the root of the 


urrender. Here we find Mrs. Besant, of all earthly 
beings, posed on a platform “in a long robe of white 
silk’’ and ‘a shawl of some white material draped over 
her left shoulder,’ dissertating on the ‘‘vibrations of 
color in the astral body,’ and showing, on a lime- 


lighted sheet, love-message from one of these phe- 
nomena to the other. It is, if you will, a humorous 
picture, but it is also piteous and tragic. There is no 
reason to believe that the late arch-expositor of theoso- 
phy, Madame Blavatsky, was any different from the 
humblest fraud of her whole fraudulent ‘‘clairvoyant”’ 


and spiritualistic class, except that she was abnormally 
corpulent, smoked numberless cigarettes, and possessed 
a brain of considerable power. This brain made her all 
the more dangerou to some people; though I confess 
that her ponderou olume called Isis Unveiled”’ 
hich no one but a maniac could read through, from 
cover to cover), struck me as the most tedious and im- 
pudent hodge-podge [ have ever ventured to examine, 
Somebody ye day ill perhaps write a ‘‘Blavatsky 
Unveiled,” though we must expect no quick salutary 
results from the most lucid volume on this subject 
which the ripest knowledge of real facts could create. 
All) superstition lie, sooner or later, of their own 
poison, but their deaths are invariably gradual. From 
the first they have n them the eeds of their own 
dissolution, but the ist push a latent vitality up 
through layers and Jayers of prejudice, Finally their 
hardy effort is triumphant, and the bloom of pure rea- 
m, breakir ali tram become like a lily blossom 
In from ut & I hiat It Besant will live to 
( rth her fal nd sit on one of them like 
Marius on the Car ian ruin Nay, I hope she 
will i he m pedestal, a platform, a 
pulpit, if Lp ind preach to the world her re- 
pentane her re is ¢loquently as of old she 
preached a ful na neheent doctrines, 
Phrice-blessed to our children should be the end of 
this dyin encuury eit robs, for them, the dentist's 
chair of all dis: t For myself, I look back 
with shud up ildish isits to the dentist. 
Going ji { t ifter school vacation began 
Wis & paradise rded by a dragon Yonder lay the 
South Side of L Island (which seems to me any- 
thing but para mw), yet between this and the 
attainn tot ite l loathsome necessity of going 
to tl j tist \ ] Simply because I never 
went into a certain larce formally furnished room, 
reckir vith the odor reosote, that [did not endure 
torture wute., A kit entleman, with a bloodless 
and a faded ey | rvered cavities in my teeth, 
hie) e proceeded to explore by means of instruments 
lelioate pointed inv as were the interiors of these 
( i ! least bration of the steel tips that 
probed them would often deal me dire pain, Later, 
thes ) question of an exposed nerve. 
Happily mony e, these dramatic dentrical 
noment I But when the “exposure”? was 
made practically manifest a thrill of anguish would 
almost double me ou the chair. Dr. Blank, with one 


Dacanncl Liftirnge the 
and with a dim sp le in each drab eye, would recede 

veral paces and tell me, somewhat sepulchrally, that 
This meant that its ex posed 


hiny perpetrator of my misery, 


my tooth must perish 


nerve must be killed with mie kind of toxie com- 
pound, which would produce for hours a dreadful ache, 
and that afterward Limust endure a new probing process 
with ibtle wires to the lowest depths or highest 
heights, just as location might decide Then, at some 
future time, | must sit with my mouth stuffed full of 
napkins and with iTocation or strangulation appar- 
ently competing for my corpse, during a space of two 
hours, if not three The receptivity of my poor tooth 


1, all this while, incalculable; the number of 
crumpled bits of l-foil, first carefully deposited in it 
and then stoutly prodded into it, would challenge all 
effort at computation \ kind of ceremonial and tribu- 


would see! 


tary toothache would result for several days after this, 
as if in compliment to the undertaking powers possessed 
by my tooth’s merciless assassin. These pangs [ would 
accept in grateful submission, half to the enormous skill 


which had been brought to bear on the murdered molar, 
half to hopeful assurance of Dr. Blank that all further 
inconvenience would probably ‘“‘wear away.’ And this 
? probably’ hid behind it the chances of an agonizing 
ulceration, which L recall once experiencing, and which 
‘also, though only after sufferings untold, 

All these miseries, however, are ‘‘portion and par- 
cel of the dreadful past’’—or certainly should be. If a 
dentist “hurts”? you now, you many feel confident that 
he is not a good on If he kills an exposed nerve, save 
under peculiar circumstances of inflammation and dis- 
ease, you may make up your mind that you have been 
gathered into the toils of either ignorance or fraud. 
nsitiveness of teeth is usually caused by a 


“wore away 


Extreme s 


preponderance of acid in their enamel or dentine. This 
can be relieved by the application of alkalies. Com- 
pressed air is also used with great easing effect, and 
cocaine, in certain cases, as well. During the past 


twenty years dentistry has advanced at a prodigious 
pace. It is now an exquisite and keenly interesting 
branch of surgery. The alveolar process, as it is called 

that little spongy ridge running along the gum 
of either jaw—is subject to distressing maladies, and 
these have been studied with the most patient care and 


veal. Dentists mect here in conclave from all parts of 
the country; they read treatises; the Ay give large din 

ners (whose viands are supposably masticated with ideal 
thoroughness), and ‘‘talk shop’ together through cigar- 
smoke, just as if they were fellow-novelists or poets. 
At their assemblages each one has some discovery, some 
result of personal observation, which he offers for w hat 
it is worth. and it is often worth a great deal. We are 
all of us too prone to place dentists below doctors. But 
they are doctors in the best and wholesomest sense. 
When one thinks what wretchedness they are now elimi- 
nating from humanity—when one remembers how the 
traveling dentist used to journey about through country 
towns, with his inquisitorial forceps and his utterly un- 
scientific way of treating that most frail and yet impor- 
tant function, the human jaw—one feels like showering 
gratitude on this new race of Samaritan deliverers. 
Thousands of the poorer classes, who used to “‘let their 
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teeth go,” never cleansing them, allowing them to rot 
away till horrid, corroded stumps, often shot through 
with neuralgic pangs, were the consequence of such 
neglect, are now awakened to the infinite comfort close 
within their reach. The New York Dentrical College 
will aid them with great cheapness and skillful efficacy. 
Only the price for the actual filling material is asked, 
no charge being made for labor and time. The tor- 
ments of toothache undergone by people in past cent- 
uries must have been fierce enough to merit considera- 
tion as a motor force in the shaping of history. In- 
paired teeth are everywhere conceded as a frequent 
cause of impaired health, for if digestion waits on appe- 
tite, still more does it wait upon the proper chewing of 
food. Shakespeare, when he made Iago speak of his 
“raging tooth,’ drew evidently upon his own bitter 
eetteypen memories, ‘“The spacious times of great Eliza- 
eth’? were doubtless unacquainted with either ‘“‘crown 
fillings’’ or other attendant luxuries; and though I have 
conscientiously prowled among the antiquities of muse- 
ums, in this and not a few foreign lands besides, I can- 
not recollect having ever lighted upon anything that 
faintly resembled a tooth-brush, either B.C. or A.D. 
One sometimes asks one’s self prosaic questions about 
the probable plumbing in those lordly old medizeval 
castles. Romance has a lofty trick of ignoring details. 
Let us leave her wrapped in the purple of her dignities, 
and not speculate too boldly as to whether Juliet was 
ever sickened by the fumes of malodorous drainage, or 
whether Romeo ever dreamed of how marked an addi- 
tion to his charms might have proved the occasional use 
of orris-root tooth p »waer, 


When I read in the newspapers that Mrs. Fitzsim- 
mons during the recent slugging-match in Nevada cried 
out impassioned counsel to her husband on the subject 
of where and how to hit his antagonist, I could not help 
reflecting that this same amazonian impulse might have 
taken, under different matrimonial conditions, an en- 
tirely opposite trend. Say, for example, that Fitzsim- 
mons, instead of going in for prize-fighting, had prac- 
ticed Jaw. He could have counted, in that case, upon 
the same devoted support. Mrs. Fitzsimmons may not 
be in the least a pugilistic lady, but simply a faithful 
wife. Such women are whatever the will of their loved 
lord chooses to make them. And their name is legion. 
They literally destroyed the woman's rights’ movement 
in this State, three or four years ago, and they will no 
doubt go on destroying other like movements in other 
States for many, many years to come. After all, sift 
down this general matter of woman’s representation at 
the polls, and you will find that one in every five hun- 
dred of those who earnestly wish it is either a widow, 
a spinster, or a wife only in name, So many people 
regard the whole problem of female civic assertiveness 
as purely political. But this is a wrong view; the 
problem is one of psychological import alone. It is 
closely, very intimately, concerned with the married 
relations between the sexes. No womanly woman loves 
her husband except in the respectful, self-effacing sense. 
Until, through either his brutality or indifference, this 
kind of love has become annulled, she wili go on ac- 
cepting his opinions on all affairs which do not relate to 
her home and fireside, to the bearing and rearing of 
children, to the discipline of servants, to the res angusta 
domi or its more cheerful reverse. While she is a 
happy wife she will never care to vote for any ticket 
unless it be that which would aid, if carried, her hus- 
band’s worldly weal. A house in which monsieur was 
Republican and madame Democratic would inevitably 
be a house divided against itself. Take the most en- 
lightened and spiritual union between two large-minded 
beings. The husband, if he is manly, will not brook a 
certain kind of intellectual revolt; the wife, if she is 
womanly, must ill endure a certain kind of emotional 
dissentience. His province is a rough, cut-and-thrust 
activity ; hers, if you please, is passive, yet with untold 
subtleties of dominance, of influence, of suasion, under- 
lying its passiveness. I am not harping on the old 
hackneyed theme that women should not vote because 
they have babies to bring into the world. There are a 
great many childless marriages; there are a great many 
women who can be mothers and yet find time for count- 
less other dignified and ennobling employments. What 
I mean is simply this: on burning or even smoldering 
political questions the wife cannot think for herself, 
apart from her husband, without having discord engen- 
dered between the twain. In marriage. in contented 
and amiable marriage. there can be no ‘‘new woman.”’ 
Mrs. Fitzsimmons may have been odiously wrong in her 
ardent indorsement of prize-fighting, but she neverthe- 
less gave expression to the wifely idea, however’ bun- 
glingly and with whatever deplorable lack of taste. A 
wife is no more her husband's equal than he is hers. 
They move in different orbits, and these orbits are tan- 
gential. If it is in the order of things for her to attend 
primary meetings, harangue caucuses, push her way to 
the polls and deposit her vote there, then is it not Itke- 
wise in the order of things for him to supervise the 
cooking, rock the cradle, see that the furniture is ca- 
pably dusted and the carpets properly swept? But ts 
either mode of procedure really in the order of things? 
On the correct answer to that query, as I nowadays find 
myself thinking, the entire scaffold-work of the Wo- 
man’s Rights question must either stand or fall. 

Miss Diana Vaughn, we are told, is coming here, in 
a little while, to lecture to us on ‘‘devil-worship.”’ Miss 
Vaughn, it appears, has renounced this particular 
method of making herself silly, and now chooses an- 
other—that of publicly talking about it. She is going 
to tell us such twaddle as that she was once ‘High 
Priestess of Satan and Mistress Templar and various 
other things in her cult,’ and how, although ‘‘super- 
natural manifestations inspired by the devil constantly 
occur, they are not divine, as is claimed by the Luci- 
florians, but the works of demons.” 

All this is very accommodating on the part of Miss 
Vaughn. If she really comes here, and hires a hall, and 
‘‘talks,”’ one can imagine the kind of audience that she 
will secure: Ravaged old gentlemen with earthy finger- 
nails and disreputable umbrellas; inane old ladies, with 
sagging underlips and an air of omnivorous curiosity : 
a sprinkling of young folk who have come to titter; a 
score or so of cynic farceurs who have come to leer: a 
little band of bored reporters . . et id omne genus. She 
will not make any money. We worship the devil, in 
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New York, each after his own fashion, and we believe 
(perhaps with a most impolite obstinacy) that we know 
quite as much concerning this dark deity as Miss 
Vaughn, or any other person desirous of turning a 
rather dishonest penny, can tell us on the whole grisly 
subject. By all means let this rash lecturer come to us, 
if so inclined. She will merely be joining the long list 
f like sensationalists. The newspapers (which now 
and then jeer with justice) will make her their sport 
for a day or two. Then, void houses, oblivion, and per- 
haps bankruptcy besides. Yes, by all means let this 
ex-devil-worshiper come, and try the potency of her 
expected box-office receipts. Big cities like ours are 
the big schoolrooms for audacity and charlatanism 
commingled. Here Miss Vaughn’s empty seat awaits 
her. At his desk the relentless pedagogue, Public 
Opinion, stands ready. In one hand he bears his open 
book of the Ten Commandments, a single passage of 
these (need I state which?) conspicuously marked. In 
the other hand he holds an inexorable birch-rod. . . 
Yes, by all means let Miss Vaughn come. 





One enters one’s favorite club after having belonged 
to it a certain length of years, and what does one find 
there? Ghosts, ghosts, ghosts! Worse than that, now 
and then—the progeny of ghosts. You ask the name of 
yonder young man, with something memorial in the 
arch of his brows, the mold of his chin. ‘‘Why, that,” 
says somebody, ‘‘is Jarvis Gerrard.’’ You tingle at the 
name. ‘‘Good God,”’ you think, ‘‘it’s Jarvis Gerrard’s 
boy, to whom I sent a silver pap-spoon when he was 
born.” . . And his father? Ah, yes . that rainy 
day at Greenwood, now seeming such an age ago, when 
you caught such a ghastly cold standing there in the 
slush by the open vault! 

Of course these mournful visitations are not per- 
petual. If they were, you would never enter your club 
at all. They are incidental, and they seize their 
shadowy chances for possessing the soul. Sometimes 
the ghosts are laid for days, for weeks; then an interval 
of solitude will resummon them, perhaps merely a mo- 
ment of quiet meditation. Your past, your youth, looks 
at you from this corner or that. A pattern of the un- 
changed wall-papering, glimpsed suddenly, will almost 
charge your eyes with tears. The contour of a divan, a 
chair, a writing-desk, will bid your heart-beats quicken. 
A certain nox ambrosiana will recur to you: there 
sat Harry, there Charlie, there Dick, there others, and 
there you! And all but you are gone! It was late, 
abominably late . . don’t youremember? . . and every- 
body felt—well, what Thackeray once described to an 
intimate as “‘a little quasi.”’ And then, suddenly, the 
fight occurred. What was it all about? The cut of 
Harry’s trousers, the curl of Charlie’s mustache, the 
mysterious lady with whom Dick had been seen last 
Sunday in Lexington Avenue? Nobody exactly knew, 
but everybody was abruptly “‘spoiling for a row.” A 
duel was gabbled about. Dick (wasn’t it he?) proposed 
that pistols be sent for there and then. Harry (wasn’t 
it he?) was accused of insulting language, which he 
must either retract or face immediate death. Harry, 
blazing with arrogance (and Baltimore Rye), refused 
pointblank. Then somebody murmured something 
about ‘‘suspension,’’ “‘expulsion,’’ and gubernatorial 
wrath. Meanwhile our glasses were all empty and a 
suggestion was ventured, amid the riotous, vacuous 
clamor, that their replenishment should precede blood- 
shed. But the bar had been closed since two o’clock, 
and it was now after three, and there was no means of 
getting another drink except out of Harry’s private 
bottle. We had all, if I mistake not, denounced Harry 
as scandalously in the wrong; but now our thirst con- 
quered our dignity, and we had to ask him to appease 
it, and then the absurdity of the situation broke upon 
us, and we all burst out laughing, and Harry (dear, 
gallant, foolish lad!) apologized with a splendid copious- 
ness, and soon we were all drinking his health out of 
that same private bottle, so indispensable and oppor- 
tune. And afterward we flocked forth like peace-lov- 
ing lambs. and devoured Welsh rarebits at some ‘‘all- 
night place,”’ and blandly bade each other ‘‘good-morn- 
ing,”’ and went our several ways, while the skies were 
bannered with monitory silver beyond the nude black 
elms of Madison Square. O perished follies and 
perished friends! O noctes ceneeque deim!... This is 
but a single souvenir; there is many another! And 
now all is changed, and you are elderly and respectable, 
and your doctor has forbidden you to touch ‘‘night 
caps’’ at the peril of your life, and you drink just two 
glasses of Jrroy brut at your dinner (not a drop more), 
and you smoke ‘precisely one cigar, excessively mild, 
each day of your life, and you haven't seen the sun rise 
over Madison Square, or anywhere else, in certainly 
twenty years. And sometimes the ghosts—those insidi- 
ous and capricious club ghosts, which are somehow dif- 
ferent from all others—find a chance to murmur strange 
things in your ears, with their lips of air. ‘‘Ours were 
short lives but merry ones,” they say. ‘‘We didn’t eat 
the grapes one by one; we crushed the whole bunch 
greedily into our mouths till they were red with the 
sweet juice of them, and then—we died. Did we gain 
or lose? Eternal question! We don’t pretend to answer 
it for you. Answer it for yourself. Answer it to- 
morrow night when you wearily drag your daughter 
(now in her second season) to Mrs, Raylerodestocke’s 
ball, and blink and grin and pull your grizzled whiskers 
while she whirls through the cotillon till half after two!” 

77? 
AN INTERESTING ITEM. 

By reason of its mileage and location The Texas and 
Pacific Railway is the most important of all railway 
lines in Texas. It traverses the Lone Star State from 
East to West, through the most progressive towns, great 
forests of pine, and the broad prairies and well-kept 
farms, affording the most beautiful scenery all along 
the line. No other line affords such opportunities for 
the home-seeker or Mvestor to see and enjoy Texas. 
Cheap lands for all. Low-rate Home-Seekers’ Excur- 
sion Tickets on sale to all points in Texas and Louisiana 
March 2d and 16th, April 6th and 20th, May 4th and 
18th. Elegant equipment; fast time. 

For handsomely illustrated book, fully describing 
the Wonderful State of Texas, conceded to be the finest 
publication issued in recent years, send eight cents 
postage to GASTON MESLIER, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Dallas, Texas, wo 
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(Copyright, 1897, by Joan OXENH‘M.) 
THE MYSTERY 
OF THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


BY JOHN OXENHAM, 


CHAPTER IV. 
(From the “Link,’’ December 4, 1894.) 
ANOTHER OUTRAGE ON THE UNDERGROUND. 
Tie ‘Link’ Man the Sixth Victim, 


To all intents and purposes, I am a dead man. 

To all intents and purposes, I am victim No. 6 of the 
Underground Demon. 

That Iam here alive to tell the tale is no fault of his, 
but is due to a little precautionary measure of my own. 
I have passed through a very strange experience. 

I have done what no other man has done. I have 
looked Death in the face—the Death of the Under- 
ground. I have looked down the barrel of the weapon 
with which the Underground Death-dealer slaughters 
his victims. 

I myself was the victim. 

I am free to confess that I am shaken in nerves and 
sorely bruised in body. 

After the detailed account given below of my ex- 
periences last ‘‘Murder Night’? I have done with the 
matter. I have had enough of it. My constitution can- 
not stand the exigencies of up-to-date travel on the 
Underground. The facts I am about to relate are so 
passing strange that I may state at once that they are 
vouched for by the one man who has had more to do 
with the Underground Murders (except, of course, the 
chief actor of all) than any one else—Detective-Sergeant 
Doane of Scotland Yard. Sergeant Doane, into whose 
hands, from the first, has been intrusted the discovery 
of the mysterious murderer, has been greatly exercised 
by the failure of all the ingenious plans laid for his cap- 
ture and the apparent impossibility of coming to grip 
with the invisible one. 

It is obviously impossible to have a detective on the 
step of every carriage of every train on the Under- 
ground Railway. It is impossible to line the whole 
length of the system with flare-light men, even on 
“Murder Night.’’ Asa matter of fact, since the shoot- 
ing of John Cran, the flare-man, in Sloane Square tun- 
nel, it is not easy to induce the men to undertake the 
duty at all, for every one of them feels that he takes 
his life in his hand when he picks up his lamp. Every 
man of them knows that, as like as not, he inay be the 
next victim. 

I came into contact with Sergeant Doane over the 
second murder, the one at St. James’s Park, as readers 
of the ‘“‘Link’’ will remember. 

I have met him many times since, and we have dis- 
cussed the matter from many points of view. 

On Saturday last I laid before him a scheme which 
seemed to me to offer at least the chance of a solution 
of the mystery 

My proposition was this: I offered to take my place 
alone, in a first-class compartment, in the train leaving 
Mansion House at 9.12 on ‘‘Murder Night,’’ and to afford 
the Underground Fiend every facility for selecting me 
as his next victim. As a precaution, I was to wear in- 
side my Waistcoat a breastplate of solid steel; I was to 
have the company of an armed detective beneath the 
opposite seat within reach of a kick, and on top of the 
carriage, lying flat on the roof, directly over each win- 
dow of iny compartment, were to be two other armed 
detectives. 

Sergeant Doane turned this idea over in his mind 
before cautiously venturing the remark that it might 
do—might do for me, in any case, he grimly added. 

The idea was carried out precisely as given above, 
and 9.13 last Tuesday night found me comfortably en- 
sconced, steel breastplate and all, in the rear first-class 
compartment of the London and North-Western train 
from Mansion House to Willesden, gliding through 
brilliant tunnel after tunnel into the comparative 
obscurity of the stations, and patiently waiting to be 
shot at. Beneath the opposite seat, within easy reach 
of my toe, was one of Doane’s trusty followers, armed 
with a revolver. Flat on the roof, feet to engine, and 
head over my window, with the cold night wind plow- 
ing up his back hair, was Sergeant Doane himself, and 
over the opposite window another of his men, both 
armed with revolvers. A slight iron framework had 
been fixed to the top of the carriage to prevent their 
rolling off. 

Now, ascheme of this kind—I speak from experience 
—is all very well in the heat of inception and prelimi- 
nary discussion, but, in the carrying out of it, one’s 
temperature is apt to fall. 

I must confess to feeling distinctly nervous as I took 
my seat in the carriage, and, as the train rumbled along 
through the weird, irregular illumination of the flare- 
light men, an odd idea grew upon me that the compart- 
ment I was sitting in was sormehow unpleasantly famil- 
iar to me. 

The sensation grew, and the feeling of discomfort 
increased in proportion. It was likely enough I had 
ridden in that same carriage dozens of times, for I use 
the Underground freely, and occasonally go ‘‘first’’ 
when, in my opinion, the ‘‘thirds’’ are full. I was 
arguing myself into the idea that it was just the natural 
nervousness incidental to the job I had in hand, when 
my eye, roving around, caught the number of the car- 
riage—No. 32—on the small enameled plate above the 
door, and I experienced all the sensation of a cold 
douche down the spine. 

“Nonsense!’’ said Ito myself. ‘‘Don’t be an idiot!’’ 

But I sat and stared at that small enameled plate till 
it began to hypnotize me. 

To prove myself a fool, and disperse the blue devils, 
I hauled out my note-book, and turned over the pages 
till I came to what was in my mind. And then—I had 
a strong inclination to get out of the carriage, and have 
done with the business. 

I was sitting in the exact spot of the very compart- 
ment of the very carriage in which George Villars was 
shot exactly five weeks ago to the day, and almost to 
the minute. As readers of the ‘Link’ will remember, 
I was the first to discover his body at St. James’s Park 
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Station. 
be helped. 

For companionship’s sake, I landed a kick on a ten- 
der portion of the recumbent detective under the seat 
opposite, and he grunted wakefully. Then, feeling 
deucedly uncomfortable, I sank my head down into the 
pose of a tired man, drew my hat down over my brow, 
and turned my eyes almost upside down in the endeavor 
to keep a bright lookout from under the brim of it. 

Blackfriars, Temple, Charing Cross, Westminster, 
St. James’s, Victoria, Sloane Square: I heaved a sigh of 
relief. We were through the original murder zone, and 
looked like drawing blank this time. Still, as the mur- 
derer had broken fresh ground at Baker Street last 
week, there was no knowing where he might strike this 
time. And so the train rumbled on. 

Earl’s Court, and tickets; Addison Road, Uxbridge 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, and we were rushing across the 
wilds of Wormwood Scrubbs, when my eyes, wearied 
almost to blindness with the unnatural strain, closed 
for a moment’s rest. 

When I opened them, to my amazement, the win- 
dow on my left, which I had carefully closed, was 
down, and wind and rain were pouring in. It sank to 
the bottom. Every drop of blood in me was tingling 
with excitement. My heart was going like a sledge- 
hammer. I wanted to kick the man under the seat, 
but could not move a toe. 

As I glanced at the window, along the polished 
framework of the part that slides down, there came 
gently and silently into view a shining steel barrel, 
pointing straight for my heart. I caught just one 
vague glimpse of a face beyond it, then—without any 
report, or any warning, an awful shock—and— blank. 

They tell me that I was lifted out at Willesden, and 
that I was unconscious for upward of four hours. 

I take their word for it; at present I will take any- 
body’s word for anything. As far as I am personaily 
concerned, I have done with the Underground Murders. 
I hold a season ticket on that abnormal line from Black- 
friars to Sloane Square. Any one who wants it, and 
will take it with all risks, including its nontransferabil- 
ity, is welcome to it. I would suggest that whoever 
takes it should also take out a ten-thousand-pound life 
policy for the benefit of his widow and children, 

For myself, as I said at the beginning, Underground 
travel is not adapted to my peculiar constitution, I now 
go home by ‘bus. 

As this story is passing strange, and may, in some 
quarters, be received with incredulity, Sergeant Doane 
has very kindly offered to add a few words concerning 
his experiences on Tuesday night. 

If any of my fellow-journalists desire ocular demon- 
stration of the truth of my story, and will call at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, they can see for themselves 
the documents in the case; viz., one steel shield, with 
a dent in it, one bullet flattened to the size of a shilling. 
and one journalist, with a bruise, of the dimensions of 
a soup-piate, round about the spot where his heart is 
supposed to be. 

Sergeant Doane’s account is as follows: 

“T have read the foregoing statement and indorse it 
in every particular which came under my own knowl- 
edge. Journeying on one’s stomach, stern foremost, on 
top of an Underground train, is not a mode of locomo- 
tion that 1 can recommend. The motion of the train, 
much more violent up there than in the body of the 
sarriage, the peculiar position, and the horrible atmos- 
phere, produced a feeling of nausea to such an extent 
that my colleague, on the other side of the roof, when 
he descended at Willesden, was white as a sheet, and 
was practically in the throes of seasickness. 

“Nothing happened on our journey till we reached 
Wormwood Scrubbs. It was blowing half a gale. The 
heavy rain stung like pellets, and, combined with the 
rattle of the train, drowned every other sound. 

““‘Half-way between Wormwood Scrubbs Station and 
Willesden Junction the gale seemed to seize the train 
and shake it, and it was all we could do to hang on by 
main force. It was at that moment that I heard a 
shout in the carriage below; then my colleague, De- 
tective Trevor, who had been hidden under the seat, 
put his head through the window, shouting, ‘Doane, 
Doane, he is shot!’ Half a minute more and we ran 
into Willesden Station. Mr. Lester was_ insensible 
from the impact of the bullet, which was flattened on 
the shield like a shilling. I heard no report, and feel 
sure there was none. Trevor confirms this fact. Be- 
yond the ‘ping’ of the bullet on the shield, he heard 
nothing. On hearing that, however, he*crawled out, 
found Mr. Lester with all the breath knocked out of 
him, and yelled for me.”’ 


It was distinctly unpleasant, but it could not 


(From the “Daily Telephone,” December 10, 1894.) 

We feel like accessories before the fact—like part- 
ners in the horrible work of the Underground Murderer. 

Ten days ago we hinted in these columns at the ap- 
palling catastrophe which might result from the massa- 
cre of an Underground engine-driver and his mate, by 
the Underground Murderer. 

Last night, William Johnson, driver of the 9.1 Outer 
Circle train, was shot at and wounded, fortunately not 
fatally, as the train ran through the tunnel beyond 
South Kensington Station. 

When the train steamed into Gloucester Road Sta- 
tion, it was seen at once that something was wrong. 
Charles Jones, the fireman, was hanging on to the brake 
lever, white as a sheet. shouting for help. As the train 
came to a stand, and the inspectors and guard ran up, 
Driver Johnson was found lying in a heap on the floor 
of the cab. 

Jones explained hurriedly that, as they ran through 
the tunnel, Johnson suddenly clapped his hand to his 
side, and cried, ‘‘My God, I’m shot!’’ and fell all of a 
heap. 

“I’m off,”’ said Jones, when he had finished his story. 
“T’ll have no more o’ this—-a man’s life isn’t safe.”’ 
Neither threats nor persuasion availed to induce him to 
resume his place on the engine. Another driver and 
fireman were eventually procured from Mansion House, 
and traffic was resumed. 

Matters, however, have come to a pretty pass when 
such an occurrence is possible, and something has sot 
to be done, and at once, to put.an end to this unheard-of 
state of affairs. 

The following proclamation has been posted broad- 
cast over the metropolis. May it have some effect: 
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“ONE THOUSAND POUNDS REWARD. 


‘Whereas, on the night of Tuesday, November 4, 
1894, Conrad Grosheim was murdered in a first-class 
carriage on the Underground Railway between Mansion 
House and Charing Cross Stations; and 

‘Whereas, on the night of Tuesday, November 11, 
1894, George Villars was murdered in a first-class car- 
riage on the Underground Railway between Mansion 
House and Westminster Stations; and 

‘‘Whereas, on the night of Tuesday, November 18, 
Carl Groeb was murdered in a first-class carriage on 
the Underground Railway between Mansion House and 
Victoria Stations; and 

‘‘Whereas, on the night of ‘Tuesday, November 25, 
John Cran was shot in the leg in the tunnel between 
Victoria. and Sloane Square Stations on the Under- 
ground Railway; and, on the same night, John Stern 
was found murdered in a first-class carriage at Baker 
Street Station; and 

“Whereas, on the night of Tuesday, December 2, 
Charles Lester was shot at and wounded, with intent to 
murder, while traveling in a first-class carriage between 
Wormwood Scrubbs and Willesden; and 

‘‘Whereas, on the night of Tuesday, December 9, 
William Johnson, engine-driver, was shot at and 
wounded, with intent to murder, while traveling on 
his engine between South Kensington and Gloucester 
Road Stations on the Underground Railway, 

“The sum of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS (£1,000) will be 
paid to any person or persons (not being the actual 
murderer or murderers) who shall give such informa- 
tion as shall lead to the detection of the perpetrator of 
the above deeds.”’ 





The above emanated from Scotland Yard. The 
chairman of the District Railway Company authorizes 
us to state that his Company will double the Govern- 
ment reward for information. 

(From the “Link.”’ Third Edition, Wednesday, December 12, 1804) 

The one thousand pounds reward seems to have had 
its effect. Last night was “‘Murder Night’? on the 
Underground, and, for the first time in six weeks, we 
have no murder to chronicle. 

Is the Underground Fiend sated with blood? or, hav- 
ing accomplished the magical number ‘‘Seven,’’ has he 
retired, satisfied with his work? 

Time will show. The terrible chain, however, is 
broken, and from this we may draw some slight hope 
that the reign of terror on the Underground is ove 
until such time as the Death-dealer chooses to resume 
his self-imposed duties, 

(Notes from the Diary of Charles Lester, on board the Ship “Ben 
digo,” London to Australia.) 

The net result of my quest after the Underground 
Murderer was a shock to the system which very seri- 
ously undermined my health, and the sequel to that 


was a peremptory doctor’s order to take a long sea 
voyage. 
We set sail from London Docks on January 14, and 


by the time I gained my sea-legs we were off the coast 
of Spain, though that was of infinitely less consequence 
to me than the fact that, after three days of direst 
misery, | could once again hold up my head without my 
stomach trying to project itself through my throat. 

As I stood, hanging limp and white on to the lee 
rail, eying somewhat disgustedly the great green seas 
that had been my undoing, and yet with a feeling that 
life might still be worth living, a cheery voice at my 
side said: 

‘feeling better? It’s bad while it lasts, but once 
you're up again you'll soon be all O.K., and eating like 
a hunter.” 

“Eating!” said I, as my inside gave an indignant 
wriggle. ‘‘I don’t want ever to eat again.” 

My companion laughed. He was a short, sturdy, 
red-faced fellow, clad in rough blue serge, with peaked 
cloth cap. He stood strongly on his legs, and swayed 
knowingly to the motion of the ship. 

‘Take a turn, and let the fresh air get into you,” he 
said, and took my arm and walked me up and down. 
‘‘We shall be fellow-passengers for some time; let me 
introduce myself—Richard Shannon, M.D., late of 
Kingston, Jamaica, traveling in search of health, at 
your service.” 

“In search of health?” said I, looking at his :turdy 
figure and cheery red face. 

“Yes,” said he; ‘‘the climate of Jamaica is trying, 
and I am in search of a tonic. And you?’’ 

‘‘My quest is the same as yours,” said I. ‘‘My name 
is Lester, profession—journalist.”’ 

“Not Lester of the ‘Link’?”’ he asked, quickly, 

‘Yes; that’s me,”’ 

“Gad, man! I know all about you. It was a con- 
foundedly plucky thing to do, but, if you will permis 
me to say so, a confoundediy foolish one too. It was a 
20 to 1 chance that you came through alive.” 

‘However, here [ am.” 

“And not one inch nearer to solving the mystery?” 

“That is so; I did my best, however.” 

‘‘And what is your theory? You should know more 
about it than any other body.’ 

“‘There’s one other knows more than I do.”’ 

‘Who's that?’’ said he, quickly. 

‘The murderer!” 

‘‘He won’t assist much in the solution of the prob- 
lem. But what is your theory, Mr. Lester? If any 
man is entitled to a theory on the subject, surely you 
are.”” 

“I’m sick of theories,” said I. ‘‘It was that drove 
me to try and get a fact or two, even at some personal 
risk.”’ 

‘And how far did you get?’ 

“IT saw the man who shot me.” 

“And would you know him again?’ he asked, in the 
sharp, aggressive manner which was evidently natural 
to him. 

‘*Perhaps I should.”’ 

We walked in silence for some time. 


LETTERS FROM FARMERS 


In South and North Dakota, re ng their own personal experience 
in those States, have been pubushed in pamphlet form by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and as these letters are ex- 
tremely interesting, and the pamphlet is finely illustrated, one 

will be sent to any address, on receipt of twd-cent postage stamp. 
a md to Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 410 O.d 
Colony Bvilding, Chicago, Ul. i 
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contrary, increased one’s feeling of pity for the sweet, “I know no more than you, Captain Joram. There 
Furrowed brows, knitted into a was no one on the poop but me and Jackson there,’ 


“Are we the only passengers?” I asked. 
nodding his head at the body; ‘‘the watch was in the 


“There are two others, the captain tells me—an old weary face alongside. 
gentleman and his granddaughter—but they have not heavy’scowl, deep sunken, shifty eyes, which seemed to 
appeared outside their cabins yet.” take furtive side glances at everything, and looked at waist. He pitched forward on his face, without a 

The next day gave us a smooth sea and steady nothing straight or long. There was something un- word, and I jumped to the wheel. That’s every word I 
breeze, and when I reached the deck I found the young canny about the old man, and his granddaughter had _ know of it, so help me God!” 
lady in question hanging on to the same spotas I'had an apologetic look about her, as one who said, ‘I’m Nothing could be done that night. The captain and 
hung on to the day before. <A fellow-feeling led me to sorry he is what he is, but I can’t help it,’ and alsoa Shannon and I sat in the captain’s cabin, smoking and 
speak to her, watchful, expectant air about her, as of one on the look- talking spasmodically. But the doctor would say little 

Are you better? It has been rather a trying three out for some outbreak or breakdown, which she must —in fact, nothing—until he had examined the body by 
instantly take in hand and deal with. daylight. He sat silent and thoughtful. 

She started, and turned to me a very striking face, Each of our party on entering greeted the old man The captain decided that the examination should be 
oval, shapely, with large dark eyes, with the shadow of with a word of welcome, but the only response was a made forward, and that nothing whatever should be 
them. She was furtive glance and a muttered word or two. said to Miss Hood about the matter. ‘‘She has quite 
Walking the deck with Shannon later, he asked: enough on her mind already, poor thing, looking after 
“Well, how does our other passenger strike you?’ that old curmudgeon,”’ said he. 


days, hasn’t it?’ 


a great sorrow, or a great burden, in 
very pale and hollow-eyed, and had evidently suffered 


severely from seasickness. The dress she wore was 
very simple, but fitted her shapely figure well, and over “He is not a thing of beauty—I am sorry for the Shannon conducted his autopsy in private, and we 
her head and shoulders she had flung a soft woolen girl.”’ did not see him again till the afternoon. Then he came 
shawl. “Yes,”’ he said, emphatically, “so am I. We'll hurriedly into the captain’s cabin, where I was sitting, 
She looked at me for a moment without speaking, maybe be sorrier before we’re through.”’ flung down a small object on the table between us, and 

and then said, quietly ‘Why, what do you imagine?”’ said, ‘‘What do you make of that, Lester?’’ 
I never felt quite so bad in my life before. At ‘My dear fellow, it is plain enough. The old boy's He was very pale, and very much excited, and, when 
It’s only a question of time. I’m very I picked up the thing he had flung down, I turned pale, 


pleasanter to think of dying than of trying going dotty. 


times it was 
sorry for the girl. 


He might break out at any time, too, and felt deadly sick. 


to lift one’s head. 
“Oh, youll soon be all right again now you have got and do some infernal mischief—maybe he has done “Good God! what is the meaning of that?” I said. 
into the fresh air. How is your grandfather?” already.”’ ‘ Old Joram picked it up where I had dropped it, 
“Could we not take him in hand, somehow, and re- and examined it curiously. ‘‘The bullet,’ said he, 


“Sie was very bad, too, He is not strong. Are you 
“longer and sharper than usual—flattened at point— 

came against a bone, I suppose?’ 

Shannon looked at me, and I at him. 

“Tell the captain what that bullet means, Lester.” 

“It means that the man who committed the Under- 
ground Murders is aboard this ship, Captain Joram. 
steersman; and none of our lives are 


one of the officers? lieve her? The strain is telling on her. 

“No; Um only a passenger like yourself, and, up to “Yes; either she knows something, or fears some- 
yesterday, | was a very sick passenger, too.”’ thing, but she is close as wax. Except that her grand- 
; Oh, | quite understood we were the only—’ and father has been an engineer I can’t learn a thing about 
then she stopped abruptly them, and the captain knows nothing.” 

Are there more p * she asked, presently. We lay three days in Table Bay, and Shannon and I 
One other, Dr. Shannon —that is all besides yourself went ashore each day and saw all there was to be seen, He shot youi 

and your grandfather.”’ and enjoyed our liberty from the confinement of the safe.” 
ship like a couple of schoolboys. Shannon, indeed, The captain went pale now. ‘‘God in heaven!” said 
almost lost his head, and indulged in cooling drinks to he, huskily. ‘‘What do you tell me? That devil aboard 
the ‘Bendigo’! Then we'll find him, and make short 


enyer 


Our lady passenger appeared at dinner that night, 


looking very much the better for her day in the fresh such an extent that, two nights out of the three, I was § 
tir, but still heavy-eved and grave, which, indeed, thankful to get him safe on board again. work of him. What’s the first thing to be done, doc- 
However, the three days came to an end, and the next tor?”’ 


seemed her natural state. 
Captain Joram addressed her as Miss Hood, and saw us sailing due east, straight for Australia. Shan- ‘“‘Call Hardy.”’ 
Hardy came, and in answer to the doctor’s queries 


talked and joked with the best endeavor to raise her non did not appear at table that day, and the captain 
spirits, but she remained very quiet and unresponsive, said curtly that he was knocked up with his run ashore. asserted positively that there was no report, no sound 
and withdrew to her cabin as soon as the meal was over. The next morning, as I came down to breakfast, the of any kind until Jackson pitched forward on his face. 

Shannon and I tramped the deck, and became very captain was just coming out of Shannon’s cabin. He This was confirmed by the watch. They had all been 
friendly, he giving me long and humorous descriptions whipped the door to when he saw me, and his face was crouching together until the shout of the mate and the 
of life in the West Indies, and I giving him, in return, black with anger. He stood for a moment holding the broaching-to of the ship startled them up. 
ome of my journalistic experiences. In what way his handle. An outburst of angry oaths broke out inside, “That means an air-gun,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘and of 
health needed recuperation [ could not gather, for he as the occupant twisted fiercely at the handle, and then some new and very powerful description. You must 
eomed as sound and healthy a specimen as one could took to kicking the door with evidently his bare feet, search the ship, captain. Examine every man’s kit and 
find, unless it was some brain trouble—overwork, and and playing a regular devil's tattoo on it with his fists. chest; though if he is not an infernal idiot he dropped 
reneral run-down of the system. He constantly re- “Call the carpenter,’’ said the captain to the steward; the thing overboard at once.” 

rted to the subject [was so thoroughly sick of. The and, when the carpenter came, he had a strong bolt The matter was explained to Hardy, and he went 
Underground Murdes emed to have a peculiar fasci- screwed into the doorpost, and with a stout piece of green with horror at the idea of the Underground Mur- 
nation for him, and he discussed them and theorized on yarn he tied the handle so that the door could not be derer being aboard the ‘‘Bendigo.”’ 
them till, at last. | had to adopt the plan of abruptly opened. “Search every man’s chest at once! Search every 
quitting him whenever he referred to them. I had watched these proceedings with amazement. hole and corner of the ship,”’ said the captain, grimly. 
Lacknowledye it,” was one of his remarks, “it may “Why, what's the matter with the doctor, captain?’ ‘‘See to it yourself, Hardy; and if: we find the devil 
be morbid—it is morbid, there is no maybe about it—but “Mad drunk,” said the captain, savagely. ‘‘Wanted aboard we'll string him up sharp.” 
I would give much to get dissecting the brain of the to come to breakfast with only his shirt on,’’ and, in ‘Passengers’ chests, too?’’ asked Hardy, sturdily. 
man who committed those murders. There is some- answer to my lifted eyebrows, he said, ‘‘Yes, that’s his Ay, passengers, too, and let the men understand 
thin o devili ‘cunning and heartless about the failing. He had D.T. in London the week before we that; but don’t tell em what it is you're looking for. 
wl matter ibsolutely abnormal—* Here I left) sailed. An awful pity, too—as clever a fellow as you'd The less said the better. The Hoods?’ he said, 
him find in a week's run, but can’t keep off the drink,’ I musingly, looking at the rest of us, ‘‘we need hardly 

Among other things, he told me that the Hoods were kept him strict to his allowance on board ship, but, trouble them; they can have no hand in this, at all 
on the same quest as ourselves. Indeed, it did not need when he got ashore at Cape Town, he was his own mas-_ events.”’ 
much telling, for who woald travel to Australia by ter, and I suppose he brought it on board with him. I “No need to trouble them, T should say,” said the 
sailing ship except for the rest and tonie of the long took away all I could find this morning before you doctor. 
voyage? And the girl herself certainly looked as though came down; it was that made him so mad.” Hardy and tic bo’sun ransacked the ship. If the 
she badly needed both The doctor had evidently retired to his bunk. search forward was as thorough as the search aft there 

She appeared regularly at meals now, and her face “He can’t do himself any mischief, can he-—or the was no doubt in our minds that the deadly weapon was 
began to tan and color somewhat, but always wore the | ship? quietly dredging the sand at the bottom of the Indian 
same look of burdened weariness ‘No: I've seen to all that—he hasn‘t got a razor, or Ocean, for nothing was found. 

She waited assiduously on her grandfather, and a knife, or a match left—not even a bit of glass. He'll And now, naturally, I suppose, there arose doubt 
would hardly let the steward into his cabin. She re- come round in a day or two. and be as sorry asa sick and suspicion among us; the most unwholesome and 
ported him as better, but weak and much pulled-down dog.” unpleasant atmosphere to live in that it is possible to 
with the seasickness. The days passed on, and we never The Hoods made no remark on the doctor's absence. conceive of. Every man looked askance at his fellow. 
even caught sight of the old man, though the querulous Miss Hood glanced apprehensively at the tied door I found myself wondering if bluff old Captain Joram 
tones of his voice, as the cabin door opened and closed, when she came in, and the old man, it seemed to me, could be the human fiend, and, as for Shannon, I re- 

laughed quietly to himself, and rubbed his restless called his previous morbid interest in the matter, and, 


at one stage, so completely was one’s own right judg- 
ment warped by the clouds of suspicion in which 
we were living, that I felt certain he was the death- 


told us he was still alive. 
“Can't you do something for him?’ Lasked the doc- hands caressingly over one another, as though the situa- 
tor: “that girl is wearing herself out attending to him.’’ tion afforded him immense gratification. 
“T have offered to see him and do what I could, but Two days later the doctor joined us at table, clothed, 
she won't hear of it. She says he is only weak, and and in his right mind, as though nothing had happened. dealer. 
be all right. He wants rousing out into the His face was red and cheery as ever, but, at times, he The captain drew me mysteriously aside, one day, 
Thinks of no one seemed limp and run down. He evidently bore the and cautiously pumped me as to my views concerning 
captain no ill-will for his restrictive measures, and was Shannon, and I have no doubt he took Shannon aside 
as chatty as could be. and pumped him as to myself. The Hoods alone knew 
nothing of all this. They could not but feel the change 
in the social atmosphere, but the old man’s circle was 
bounded by himself, and Miss Hood, no doubt, put 
down the constraint and coolness which prevailed 
among us to the doctor's little outbreak after leaving 
curse it, better, Cape Town. 
away shaking his head discouragingly. By this time we were all longing for the end of the 
We had steady wind and smooth sailing all down the ship was resumed. voyage. All the pleasure and any possible benefit were 
African coast, and we all got very intimate, and formed I slipped on some things, and ran up on deck. The gone from the moment that Jackson let go his hold on 
quite a happy family. All, that is,except old Mr, Hood, doctor's door opened at the same moment, and he came the wheel, and the ship broached-to. But the end was 
who kept his berth until we were past Teneriffe. Night up two steps behind me. nearer than any of us thought. 


after night, Shannon and I and the captain and Miss At the head of the companion a man ran into us. ’ ; 
Hood sat out on dock, watching the old constellations “The doctor!’ he said, hurriedly. The third night after Jackson's sudden death I found 


new, and talking of all things in “Here!” said Shannon. ‘What's wrong?”’ it impossible to sleep. It was oppressively hot, and the 
“Up on the poop,”’ gasped the man. “Steersman— air seemed heavy y with something more than mere thun- 
things except one. fit; and we ran to the group of dark figures standing der and lightning. 
cool air, the captain had spun his yarn, the doctor had near the helm. ; I crept quietly up on deck, and stood under the break 
told us an extraordinary story of West Indian life, and “What's wrong, captain?” said the doctor, elbowing of the poop. tt was the first mate’s watch, and he took 
I had given some of my experiences. an occasional turn just above my head. 

Miss Hood sat quietly listening. Then came a pause, I had not been there many minutes when Shannon 
and then Shannon suddenly broke out, ‘I’m not at all came softly up the companion. 
sure, captain, that there may not be something in that “You couldn't sleep either, 1 suppose.” he said. 
idea of yours about those Underground Murders—"’ “What the devil has gotten hold of us all? Is there 

Miss Hood rose abruptly, saying, ‘‘l will say good- thunder in the air, or another murder, or what?” 

" “ame and looked 


will soon 
fresh air. Selfish old cuss, I expect! 
but himself. 

The captain paid him an official visit each morning, 
but it generally went no further than putting his head 


inside the cabin door and asking, ‘‘Well, sir, how’s it That night I was wakened from my first sound sleep 


and Miss Hood would answer, ‘You're better, by a sudder’ change from the pleasant, regular, gliding 
* and the old man would growl motion of the ship to which I had become accustomed, 
“Yes, better, toa series of sudden violent convulsions, and the rapid 
rush of feet on deck, accompanied by hoarse shouts. 
Then a sudden silence, and the regular motion of the 


to-day?’ 
grandfather, aren't you?’ 
out something which the captain said was, 
better!’ and the latter would come 


give place to the ; : 
heaven and earth, and in the waters beneath. Of all 
One night, as we sat enjoying the 


through. 

The first mate, whose watch it was, was kneeling on 
the deck. holding up the head of the man who had been 
at the wheel. The captain, in brilliant red pajamas, 
just as he had sprung from his bunk, was feeling the 
man’s pulse, and the watch stood round, looking on. 
‘‘He fell forward, without a Hardy heard our whispers, and 


night. It is getting chilly,” and left us. “Fit!” said the mate. ou 
“If you're going to discuss the Underground Mur- word, and the ship broached-to.”’ over the = railing, and asked, ‘‘Who's that? 
Shannon knelt, and ran his hand inside the man’s ‘‘The doctor and Mr. Lester.’ 


“Can't sleep, so we’ve come to take your watch, Mr. 
Hardy.”’ said Shannon. 
“You can take it for ten minutes,’ said Hardy, 


ders, Shannon, I’m off, too,”’ said I. 
He laughed. ‘I beg your pardon, old man, I keep shirt. He uttered an exclamation, but kept it there a 
forgetting your tender point,’’ and, as the captain said minute, then withdrew it, and held it in the light of 
nothing, the subject dropped. the binnacle Jamp, which one of the watch held. The ; : és 
One morning when I came down to breakfast from a group fell back, with one exclamation of horror: “while I have a chat with Mr. Lester. He cast an 


smart walk on deck, I was surprised to find our fourth ‘Blood!’ eye up aloft, and all around, and then swung himself 
passenger at table. “The man is dead,”’ said the doctor, quietly. ‘“‘Mur- —————— eats 








Dossrns’ Floating-Borax Soap costs more to make 


He was not a prepossessing object: a small-made dered!” i 

than any other floating soap made, but consumers have 
to pay no more for it. It is guaranteed to be 100 per 
cent pure, and the only floating soap made of Borax. 
Wrappers in red ink. 


‘Murdered!’ said the captain: in a tone that would 
have been a scream but that it was whispered. ‘‘Mur- 
Good God! what does it mean? Hardy, what 


man, with a figure that had been wellknit and active, 
but now was lax and shrunken, and slightly bowed. 
Strong, nervous hands that were never still, and a face dered! 
that, to put it mildly, did not attract one, but, on the does it mean?” - 
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down alongside me, while Shannon took his place, and 
tramped to and fro. 

Our conversation, however, was dgsultory, and soon 
died into silence, and we sat in the thick, heavy dark- 
ness, with no sound to be heard but the wash of the 
water as it fell from the bows, and Shannon's occa- 
sional st pup tbove 

Suddenly Hardy gripped my arm like a vise (the 
marks remained for a month), and he gave me the 


tiniest h—h—h!” into my ear to enforce silence, 

Some one stirred near us, in the direction of the 
companion 

Then a moment of d ad quiet. 

Then from the poop came a scream in Shannon’s 
Vol I'm shot I'm shot! 

J heard a ghastly, chuckling whisper at the head of 
the companion say: ““Nine—nine! 

Then, with a dreadful oath, Hardy seized a stout 
iron bar and spran forward, lhere was the sound of 
a crushing blow—a isp—a fall down the stairway 
and then the silence of death 


Hardy struck a light, and, with trembling hands, 


we turned over the huddled body at the foot of the 





“Old i I!’ burst from both of u 

Hi is quite ead Hardy blow wa ure and 
strong. In his hand was the death-dealer, but we had 
not time t unin t then. We dragged the body to 
an empty cabin, and locked it in, then hurried on dee 
io S ' ae i n the hands of the watch, who 
hung round with pale red face 

It's all right, met iid Hard I’ve cracked the 
murie ! kull He nt si in more Carry 
the « es rth bre ful ther 

Th capt ! ryin ip inil bright red 
pu i 

\ t Ir. HI Anvthin ror 
Dr. ! ! hot iF ined we ( nashed 
t j rae il it 
Who 
Old Mr. H 
G I Giod 

Wi t Shannon into his bertl nd did for him a 
well ‘ ere able The bullet, he said, had gone 
through ft due just missing | heart, at which, 
no a had been med, Ee is bleeding iInter- 
nali in } nted as to be left alor didnt 
think | vould t better, and didn’t much want to, 
So, as Tsay, we did all we could for him, and left him. 

With the exception of Mi Hood, who had appar- 
ently slept tl igh all the confusion, nobody on board 
thy it of pit } ! hit I sat in the captain’s 
cabin, aad we talked matters over ith heavy hearts, 

You had better break it to her, Mr. Lester,”’ tid 
the old man, finally [ simply could not do it. Has 
«] any idea of it, think vou \nd do you think he 
did the othe too It is too horrible! 

It " ith a heart like lead, and a feeling of sicken- 
in that Lsat and waited in the cabin for Miss 
Hood to ma her appearance next morning. At last 
her door opened, and she stepped out und tapped at her 
grandfather's door 

“Mi Hlood.”’ said T, and my voice Selled in my ears 
lik i funeral knell may TP have a word with your 
Your randtiather 1 not there L 

She Jooked surprised, but sat dow+ in the chair I 
offered ! Where is he? Is anvthir rong with 
him 

He has had an accident. Hl went on deck last 
n it, and, coming back, le fell down the Companion, 
| badly hurt, If ! 

She looked at me with a strange look in her large 
lark eve 

Is | i? Sheu t | quietly. 

Hea 1 was on the tabl islim, white hand, with 
{he fingers nervously beating a tune on the cloth. Diy 
hand elo lover it 

Hie 1 lead,” I suid, and the little lingers ¢ lia pea 
mine convulsively for a moment, sending the blood 
tingling through my viens Then she Withdrew her 
hand, her head sank down upon her palms, and so, for 
th pea a minute or two, she it bowed down. 
Phen she raised her head, and her face was changed. 

thank God! he said, and | gazed on her with 


amazement 
Mhank God!" she iid again, and it seemed to me 
nt, the burden of care, which had never 


that, in a moment 
been absent from her, had fallen away from her, She 
was very grave, but the weary, hopeless look was gone. 
For a moment she looked up at me, then her head 
dropped gain in a passion of tears. “Oh, you 

sobbed, You cannot under- 


cannot un lerstand,” ST God" 
stand the relief of it Dove apt 
“T think I understand,” I said I know all. 


“SAIL? he said. and searched me with a swift, all- 


devouring gaze 

Yes, all! I said. thinking of the hideous, ‘‘Nine! 
e!’—the last words the old man spoke—and reached 
mv hand for hers agatn. 
We saw no more of Miss Hood until the day after 
the wretched old man had been committe:l 











the body o 
to the deep ~ 
Captain Joram absolutely declined to read the Burial 
Service over him, and, in dead silence, the shrouded 
monstrosity was launched overboard. 
The ship felt cleaner, and the breeze smelled sweeter, 


reen water closed over it. 
I was sitting, smoking, on deck, when the steward 
brought me word that Miss Hood wished to see me 


below. He led the way to the cabin lately occupied by 


as the g 


the old man . 
ig on the floor, amid piles of 


The girl was kneelin 
books, papers, clothing, ete., which she had taken from 


his boxes ' 
She beckoned me inside, and bade me close the door. 
You have a right to sce some of these things, Mr. 


Lester,’ she said. ‘‘When you have seen all you care 
to, will you help me to get rid of them? I only learned 
this morning from Captain Joram that you were the 
) ho—* She faltered, and the large eyes, 


Mr. Lester w t es 
turned pathetically up to mine, were swimming with 


tears. Eiran : bs 
“Try and forget all about it,’’ I said, ‘‘and let me 


help you.’ 
She stooped hurriedly, 
papers. 


and picked up a bundle of 
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“Read those—and those—and look at these,” putting 
into my hand some strange steel instruments, quite 
unlike anything I had ever seen before. One had a 
horseshoe crutch at the end, and, at the other extrem- 
ity, it was pinned on to another long, thin steel rod, 
one end of which terminated in four fine sharp teeth, 
like the prongs of a fork. 

I turned it over in my hand, but could make nothing 
of it, so proceeded to look over the papers. And, read- 
ing them, I arrived at old Hood's story. 

A mechanical engineer, of quite unique powers, he 
had patened a number of inventions, and offered them 
to the District Railway Company, in whose employ- 
ment he had spent the best part of his life. Nothing 
had come of them, however, and I gathered from some 
of the Company’s letters in reply that the old man had 
accused them of using his ideas, but giving him no 
benefit of them. Then he left the Company’s service, 
with his brain bursting with grievances, and it was easy 
to conceive that he determined to strike at them ina 
way that was as horribly effective as it was, for him, 
easy of accomplishment. 

I was puzzling over the strange implements, and 
trying to get at their use. In thought I went back to 
one of the murderer’s journeys along the swinging foot- 
boards, and suddenly it all flashed upon me. A long 
steel rod, with curved top—that hitched on to the edge 
f the carriage, and had enabled him to pass rapidly 
along, without troubling to grasp each handle. That 
spidery implement, with the curved horseshoe clutch 
and the pronged lever—I could see the sharp teeth in- 
serted quietly into the window sash, the clutch fitted to 
the bottom outside frame, the presssing of the lever— 
and my closed window was sliding quietly down, the 
wind and rain of Wormwood Scrubbs were beating in 
on me again, and my paralyzed eyes were looking once 
more down the deadly death-tube. I could see myself 
lying bruised and stunned in the corner, and,in imagi 
nation, could follow the murderer as he rapidly made his 
way back to the carriage he had issued from, and, per 
haps, concealed himself under the seat, or, riding be- 
tween two carriages, dropped quietly off as the train 
began to slow up to the station. 

There were other curious contrivances, whose mean- 
ing | could not fathom, but had no doubt they all tended 
to the same end—the boarding of or hanging on to trains 
In motion. 

| looked up at the girl. 

“What do you want me to do with all these things? 

“Throw them all overboard—clothes—books papers 

everything. J have kept the only papers I need. 
Please get rid of th all for me,” 

I did. Shannon, however, claimed the air-gun, and 
certainly no one who wanted it had a better right to it. 

It was a wonderful weapon, the only remaining 
monument to the old enginecr’s skill. With two twists 
it came into three piece s, and was easily stowed in one’s 
ordinary pockets. The first day Shannon appeared on 
deck—for he recovered, and not only that, he switched 
off the drink habit, and in after years took a high posi- 
tion in the colony, all due, he used to assert, to that 
bullet through his lung—the first day he appeared on 
deck, Miss Hood being below, he tried that demon air- 
gun on the mainmast with a bullet of his own making. 

It buried itself out of sight, and a three-inch probe 
failed to reach it. 

No wonder it knocked the wind out of you. old 
man,” he said, “if you hadn’t had that breastplate on 
you wouldn't be here now.’ 

We cleaned our memories of Old Man Hood as far as 
we could, as we had cleaned the ship of himself and his 
belongings, and Mary Hood grew brighter every day. 

Her burden lay behind her at the bottom of the 
Indian Ocean, and her sweet face was set bravely and 
hopefully toward the new life that awaited her in the 
unknown land that lay beneath the rising sun. 

[THE END.] 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 
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Lucky is the man who owns no railway stock, 
There is no legitimate business interest of the country, 
aside from farming, which represents so large an invest- 
ment of money or which gives employment to so many 
men; yet the income from all classes of its securities 
does not average two per cent a year, and now the 
Supreme Court, by its recent decision, has lowered the 
prospective income of all of these securities and conse- 
quently lowered the prices. It is true that many stocks 
amakonds are in the hands of capitalists, but the greater 
number are-@wned by persons of moderate means and 
upon whom still ot her persons are dependent for wages. 
\side from uncertainty as to wuat- certain companies 
will be able to pay in the new conditions 15 the doubt, 
still more harassing, as to what other companies will 
charge for freight and passenger service, for while some 
rates will be reduced others will be raised. The decis- 
ion of the majority—a bare majority—of the Court was 
based on the letter of the law, to which judges must 
bow regardless of their own personal opinions; but the 
result is a business disturbance from which every citizen 
must suffer. ‘ 

This same decision comes closer to the masses of the 
people than its subject would imply, for the same line 
of reasoning would break up every trades union in the 
land were their restraining acts brought before the 
Court. The right of laboring men to combine for the 
furtherance of their common interests is admitted by 
almost every one, but under the principle announced in 
‘he railway decision a labor union is as much a ‘‘Trust”’ 
as 2 railway rate association, the Sugar Refining Com- 
pany or the Standard Oil Company, and when it en- 
deavors to restrain employers from using certain ma- 
terials or employing certain men it makes itself liable 
to a similar decision. Evidently we are in for a new 
mass of legislation and a readjustment of rights, re- 
sponsibilities and Jimitations. 

An American is sometimes an unspeakabie blessing 
toan Englishman. A few days ago, while Dr. Jameson 
was being examined by a Parliamentary committee 
regarding his thievish and murderous raid upon the 
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territory of the Transvaal Republic, he said: ‘‘In the 
middle of 1894 Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Hays Hammond, 
the American engineer, were with me in Matabeleland, 
when the position of the Transvaal and the grievances 
of the Uitlanders were freely discussed. Mr. Hammond 
asserted that it was impossible for the prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions of the Rand to continue, and that un- 
less a radical change was made there would be a rising 
of the people of Johannesburg. I was much impressed 
with Mr. Hammond’s representations, and afterward, 
in company with Mr. Hammond, I went to Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria and verified the accuracy of his 
views.”’ This would imply that Mr. Hammond did all 
the talking and Mr. Rhodes maintained a discreet 
silence—an implicaton which must have made the 
members of the committee do some violent laughter in 
their respective sleeves. Still, Mr. Hammond served 
Jameson's purpose well as a scapegoat for Rhodes, who 
now, if never before, probably feels that through this 
incident alone he is even on the one hundred thousand 
dollars per year which his mining company paid Ham- 
mond, 


All the talk about the ‘‘manly art of self-defense” 
that preceded the Corbett-Fitzsimmons prize-fight went 
for nothing with the observant persons who discovered 
by the fight itself that the most enduring physique and 
the longest arm won in the contest. What. then. was 
the natural question, could fistic science do for the 
protection of the man who fell to blows with a man 
stronger, heavier, and of longer reach than himself? By 
way of reply a newspaper man recalls, in print, a chat 
with Fitzsimmons a few years ago. The coming cham- 
pion was asked what a weakling without science or 
strength should do to defend himself. The reported 
reply was: ‘‘Watch your man; get closer and closer to 
him until you’re about three feet apart; then, with 
your left hand quick as a flash dash your hat into his 
face and at the same instant with all your strength 
drive your right at the pit of his stomach. He will be 
a goner and the fight is yours.’’ This is not according 
to the rules of the ‘‘sport’’; on the other hand, fighting 
never is sport to men who must do it in earnest; it is 
war. 

If fifty thousand or more Americans were face to 
face with a powerful and conscienceless enemy, and 
expecting to tight for their property and their lives, the 
remainder of our people would be regarding the contest 
with intense excitement. The flood-threatened inhabi- 
tants of portions of the Mississippi Valley might as well 
be facing an army of marauders as be in their present 
condition, Portions of the Upper Mississippi. where 
there are no levees, are already under water. Further 
south the water is reported to be higher than at any 
other time since 1865, and in the single State of Missis- 
sippi thousands of men have dropped all other work and 
joined in trying to strengthen the levees and repair the 
breaks. At least half a dozen counties in the State of 
Mississippi are practically covered, and no one knows 
where the channel of the river may be when the flood 
is over; Louisiana is expecting that a portion of her 
area exceeding that of all Connecticut will be flooded, 
and New Orleans itself is in greater danger than at any 
time in many years. To make matters worse, much 
planting had already been aone, and there is doubt as 
to a fall of the water, and time to repair levees, before 
the customary ‘June rise’’ of the great river. 

i anticipation of higher tariff rates on sugar 
there is said to be a sudden awaking of interest in the 
sugar beet and its culture. That sugar can be made 
from beets has long been known; it is known.also that 
beet sugar is made so well and cheaply in Germany 
that some of it is shipped over here and sold at a profit, 
but whether American farmers can and will find profit 
in sugar beets remains to be seen. A few of them have 
done it, thanks to State bounties; but the work requires 
either cheap labor or highly intelligent labor, each of 
which is scarce. If it becomes an established industry 
here, the initiative will probably be taken by rich men 
or firms who are interested in the refineries. They will 
select their land carefully, cultivate systematically, 
avoid all carelessness and waste, succeed fairly well, 

and then be soundly abused for making money through 
the use of capital and brains combined. The only 
other method that promises success is for owners of 
land in proper localities to do some combining for their 
own account, and offer colony inducements to French- 
men and Germans who already understand the business. 

The many wide-awake school children who read 
COLLIER’s WEEKLY would do well to inform their par- 
ents that in New York there is an association which is 
decorating schoolroom walls with pictures, casts, etc., 
and that what New Yorkers do in this direction can 
be imitated elsewhere, for the work is not necessarily 
expensive. The average American schoolroom has 
walls about as bare and unattractive as the chapel of 
a prison, yet there is no class of apartments in which 
tasteful decoration, no matter how cheap, can be of 
more Theering and useful effect. City children some- 
times see good portraits and other pictures in shop- 
windows, but in the villages and rural districts the 
available works of art consist principally of circus 
posters and other advertisements, although schoolroom 
walls might be covered with good prints at small ex- 
pense. It is too much to hope that the average school 
board would take such work in hand, but in any town 
there is at least one well-to-do man, of public spirit, 
who can recall the days when he was a boy and felt 
oppressed by the blank, staring walls of the schoolroom 
until he longed to decorate them himself. even with 
only a bit of charcoal or red chalk. 


For one hundred and forty-two years the British Mu- 
seum has cost Great Britain $55,000 a year. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his hands 
by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and ail Throat and Lung Affections, 
» and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, 
by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 
Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Experience 
Is the 
Best Teacher 


Riders of other than Columbia 
wheels have found that out. 
No bicycle is so good as the 
old reliable. Columbias have 
proved it, thousands of riders 
are demonstrating it daily— 
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A METAPHOR. 


Lunch-wagon feeding is the thing 
To give a fellow heart, 
For guileless jays I often string 
About dining a-la-cart. 
—Ror L. HENDRICK. 
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Tammany Times 


A NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL. 
REDUCED 


FROM 


$4.00 TO $1.00 


A YEAR, POSTPAID, 
Make Converts for the Democratic 
Party by Circulating 


TAMMANY TIMES. 


In order to reach the largest num- 
ber of voters, we have reduced the 
price of Tammany Times from $4 to 
$1 a year, making it a popular price 
and within the reach of the masses, 
This makes TAMMANY Times cheaper 
than the $1 magazines which give 
only 12 issues during the year, where- 
as we give you 52 numbers for $1.00. 

For sample copy and 


Send 25c. beautiful souvenir book 


with photo-engravings and signatures of 
rominent Democratic statesmen, or his- 
ry of Tammany Hall. 
TAMMANY TIMES CoO., 
New York City, U.S. A. 














6 Lb ery Silver or Currency 7 the 
16 oz tandal cot Daslensnada ak tones 1 prices. 
U. bert be humbugeed by Agenteet 
ar a Trust, Buy of the Manufactarers. 
Hundreds slandar at less than Wholesale rior viz: 


Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Organs, Pian Cider Mills, 
Carriages, Carts, Bugzies, Harn iain,” Bone Mills, 
Letter I’ Jack Serews, Trucks, Anvils, Hay Cutters, 
Press Stands, Feed Mills,” Stoves, Drills, Road PI 

Lawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Forges, Lathes, Dump Carts, 


Corn Shellers, Hand (s7ts, Engines, Tools, ee, 

Fanning Mills, w Rollers, Watehes, Clothing &e. 

Hay, Stoek, Blovecer, parent, Platform a — 
nd for free Catal and see how 

151 8. Severson f &t. CE ‘AGO SCALE’ co. Ohicazo, TIL 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


His wife’s attending bankrupt sales 
Day after day with hearty glee, 
While he, between his growls and wails, 
Is seeking for an assignee. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











| been published by the Northern Pacific Railway. 
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AN excellent idea which provides for 
the greatly desired extra space for the | 
accommodation of guests in a house of 
limited dimensions was carried out, a | 
few days ago, at an uptown wedding re- 
ception, an extension being built over the | 
entire back yard, in the shape of a solid | 
substantial platform, which was on a| 
level and had access to the first floor of | 
the house, and the space thus secured 
was transformed into a sort of open-air | 
conservatory, with most happy effect. 
One or two huge Japanese umbrellas 
spread their kaleidoscopic brilliance over- | 
head, and underneath their shade small 
tables were spread With refresiments, 
etc. Vines and creepers twined round 
their stems, and hanging down from 
their sticks above gave them a semblance 
of green bowers, while along the walls of 
the yard were stationed palms and potted 
plants of every description, and other 
tropical verdure set here and there, com- 
bined with the gay dresses of the women, 
gave the whole the appearance of an out- | 
of-door garden-party. So many would- | 
be entertainers have learned to dread 
that inevitable crush and jam which a 
moderate-sized house combined with a 
large visiting list so often necessitates, 
that now as the season of the immemo- | 
rable spring weddings approaches they | 
might find a suggestion in this plan of | 
availing themselves of the advantages 
the coming of the warmer weather offers 
them; and this idea m: ay appeal to them | 
as not only being a picturesque way of 
entertaining, but as alleviating a good 
deal of discomfort as well. 





A fad nowadays among the rich old 
ladies—especially those who are of a 
hypochondriac turn of mind, and who 
possess the means wherewith to g.atify 
their whims—is to live in an atmosphere 
of perpetual summer, an ideal summer 
that is always delightfully balmy and is 
never too hot. This is not done, as might 
be supposed, by regulating the atmos- 
phere of their rooms and houses to a cer- 
tain temperature by the thermometer; 
the modern plan is a great improvement 


on this, and on a far larger scale. The 

up-to-date idea is simply to move them- | 
selves and their belongings, on _ iso- | 
thermal lines of late spring and early | 


autumn, South or North as the case may 
be, according to the varying seasons. | 
‘‘My habitual temperature is eighty de- | 
grees,” said one of these self-coddled old | 
ladies the other day. ‘“‘If our thermome- 
ter registers much higher or lower, Dido | 
and I do not feel quite ourselves’’ (Dido | 
was a — King Charles); ‘‘so we travel 
up and down the country to get an at- 
mosphere that just suits us, and it is a 
good deal of trouble I assure you.’ The | 
study of climatic changes, and dec iding 
where to spend their time, is a source of 
great interest to these hypochondriacs, 
whose time might otherwise lie heavy on 
their hands. One old lady, who has made 
a special study of this original method of 
seeking El Dorado, spends the autumn in 
Lenox, the winter in Florida, the spring 
in Aiken, then travels gently northward 
until she reaches Maine, where she spends 
her summer —a plan which she finds 
most beneficial, enabling her to avoid all 
the sudden changes to which the station- 
ary resident is continually exposed; and 
she rather impractically advises all her 
friends who feel themseives below par to 
give her system a try. 








——__+-20~< 
HIS CHANCE. 
‘I have a notion to write one | 


‘ | 


Timmins—‘ 
of these Scotch dialect stories. 

Simmons—‘‘But you don’t know 
thing about Scotch dialect.’ 

Timmins—‘‘I know as much about it as 
the people who buy the stories.”’ 


any- 











MAP OF THE KOOTENAT,. 


The most complete and artistic map of the rich 
mining region of the Kootenai and adjacent terri- 
tory in Washington and British Columbia has just 


It is just what is needed by those going to that 
country, or who desire to study and know about it. 
The map is made in relief, is 25 by 18 inches in 
size between borders, and has in connection with 
it—on the same page—two smaller maps that show 
the relation of the region to the world at large 
The principal drainage of the country is laid 
down in blue, the trails and roads are shown, the 
railways plainly indicated, the names of important 
towns printe 2d in large black letters, and the topog 
raphy is represented in brown. As far as the ore 





} 


| deposits are known, they are indicated ina general | 


| way by red lettering. 





. curate statement and description of the country, 


The country shown upon the map includes, 
particularly, the Slocan, Kootenai Lake, Cariboo 
Creek, Deer Park, Nelson. Salmon River, Trail or 
Rossland, and the Boundary Creek Regions. It 
also shows the Arrow Lakes and Lardeau country 
and some portion of the Okanogan region. 

The map is compiled from reliable and official 
data and shows the Mining District Sub-divisions, 
and the elevations of the mountains and lakes. 

The opposite side of the sheet contains an ac- 


showing its discovery and development to the 
present time. The folder will be sent to any 
address, together with a copy of Wonderland '97, 
our new tourist book, upon receipt of six cents in 
stamps. ‘ 

Cuas. S. Fee, Gen’l Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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HAT Listless, pern Dull, 








Lack- 


Lustre feeling of yours shows that your 


; internal 


machinery is running too slowly. 
LIVER IS LAZY 
BOWELS are languid 
BLOOD is sluggish 


Get a move on without delay, or you'll be avery sick 


rson. Cascarets Candy Cathartic make your 
D) fivery. your bowels regular, your blood pure, move your 
machinery. Buy a box to-da 
50c., or r mailed for price. 


Ee p> 


gQ@R 


avoress STERLING REMEDY COMPANY, 





liver 


sany drug store, 10c., 25c., 
Write for booklet and free 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


CURE CHRONIC 
CONSTIPATION, 


CHICAGO; MONTREAL, CAN.; NEW YORK, 223 





usic for the Million 





By the most popular authors 
Graham, J. I’. Flynn, Harry Fur 
Phil. McDonald, John T. 





VOCAL AND INS 


10 CENTS me 


Connors, 


STRUMENTAL, FOR PIANO AND ORGAN, 


of to-day: Eduard Holst, Charles 
ness, Gussie I. Davis, Otto Heboe, 
Percy Arnold, and others. The 


” «Two Little 


ATTAIN 


own Went McGinty, 





Hi same authors who composed: ‘'D 
Zz Girls in Blue,’”’ ‘‘ Lighthouse by the Sea,’? ‘‘The Fatal Wedding,”’ B 
3 ‘“‘Happy Birds,’’ ‘‘ Marine Band March,’’ and other popular successes, lye 
3 All music new and never on sale before. Io 
s Title pages handsomely illustrated in colors. : 
| Printed from new copper plates on best quality heavy ig 
ai music paper, full size; 11 x 14 inches. ix 
mi Finest sheet music ever placed on a piano. J 
i Sy 
s MAILED POST-PAID FOR 10 CENTS EACH. ie 
3 « « » SELECT FROM THE FOLLOWING LIST: « ¢ « ec 
= ge 
md - Bid Me Good-bye Forever. 10. Mollie McCarthy. ig 


. She’s My Sister. 

. My Sweetheart’s a Working Girl. 

. La Bagatelle Gavotte. 

. When De Wolf Comes a Knockin 
at De Door. 

The Story of Our Love. 

. Bianca Waltzes. 

. Drifted Apart. 

. The Red School House on the Hill, 


FAS AS 
= © DN we 


n 


NEMS AS AS AAS AS AF AS AS As 


with name and address, 


you want, to our 


your 


You will receive the music 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


JJ. Jolly Bachelor’s, March and ' 

Two-Step. 
12. I Wish He Was Home To-Night. ec 
13. Football Two-Step and March. 
34. My Down-town Girl’s a Winner. ig 


15, Blue Juniata Waltz. iS 
J6. Keep Away, Brudders, Keep 
Away. 


17, Chrysanthemem Polka. 
18 My Last Farewell. 


by mail, on sending ten cents, 


and the number of the music 





Women and Money. 


For profitable purchase of securities on margin 
or change of present investments for larger in 
women should communicate with or visit 
the Woman's. Department of The Monetary 
Trust, offices No. 44 West Mth street, New York, 
3y constant communica 
and 


exclusively for women. 
tion over private wires, President Carley 
experienced associates will guide each customer, 
when desired, 
so the client can consult her banker, With pres- 
guardianship, 


their advice to writing, 


ent financial conditions, and such 


women may wisely exercise courage in using 


Interesting information on application. 


MIRIAM + or Manager. 


money. 









for Men, y omen,Girls & 
Boys. Complete line at 
lowest prices ever quoted 
$100 Oak wood’ for$45.00 
i ‘Arlington’ ** $27.50 
855 “ + $25.00 
#20 Bieyele “ $10.76 
$75 p= Simplest, Strongest Bieyele on Earth * $22.00 
Fully guarante Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
lege to examine, No money inadvance. Luy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits, Large 
illustrated catalogue free. Address (in full 


CashBuyers’Union,I62 W.VanBurenSt.B 47 Chicago 


' 207 Sykes Block, 


| A TREASURE. 

Oh, how I wish I had a hen 
Of really clever ways, 

So through the winter she, like me, 
Might turn out Easter lays! 


THE WONDERFUL PROGRESS 





SINGLE TAX 





National Single Taxer 


Send 2 cents for Sampie copy. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 





VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


{39 E. 79th Street, cor 


ner Lexington Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This institution, under the direction of the Nu 
S$ a select and limited school for young ladies desir 


ns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreat), 


rous of pursuing any branch of higher education, 


A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowiedge 


of the French language. 
Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability 
an Elementary Course. 
3eptember 4. For terms and particulars apply to 


References reauired. 


Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, 


A few young laéy boarders can be accommodated in the 


Type-writing and Stenography taug’. oy 
American Clergy. There is also 
Convent. Teovens 


from many of the 


THE LADY SUPERICE 








< he'll make the announce- 
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The Waverley Bicycle for 1897 is 
the acme of bicy rcle construction. 


New and expensive — of 
construction involved make the 
cost of building enormous, Hence 
the price is $100. 


The only bicycle 
with true bearings 


» Last year the Waverley was as 
good as any wheel in the market— 
better than most. Because new 
machinery was not needed for its 
continued construction, the price 
of the improved 1896 model has 
been reduced to $60—a saving of 
$25 to you. Catalogue Free. 

indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Autoharp. 


Easy to Play, 


Easy to Buy. 





Style 2 7-8—87.50. 


All Music Dealers sell this style, or we will send 


it prepaid upon receipt of price, with instructions, 
picks, music, etc 

The Autoharp makes sweet music and can be 
readily learned with the use of our instruction 
book and figure system of music. Every one who 


undertakes to play it succeeds, 
Autoharps range in price from $1.50 upward. 
Write for illustrated story and catalogue. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
175 East 13th St., New York City. 


Autoharp style 2} is a very handsome and durable 
instrument. It is finished in imitation Rosewood with 
the exception of the bars and supports, which are 
ebonized, and form a striking contrast to the light- 
colored sounding- board. This Autoharp has become 
exceedingly popular because it offers such large | 


value for the money. 
ae LBS, Sect Scsnutates Best Granulated 00 
SUGAR : 
Senn We are selling 41 Ibs. of the b 41 lbs. of the best ts 
Granulated Sugar for $1.00, and 
everything in the grocery } line at 


“rock bottom” ye We are 
ply House that 








the Only Supp 
Sell to Consumers at Strictly 
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5. K. HOOPER. 
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Wholesale Prices, which is 
maet omiaene when we sell 41 Ibs. 


ted sugar $1.00. We shi 
rantee sa 








nancies a nywhera to to anybody and 

faagce Send No Money, butcut this out anu eond 

for full particulars enclosing two cents in 
CONSOLIDATED WHOLESALE oon cé., 

215 to 219 So. Clinton St., hicago, LLL | 

Subscribers can safely deal with Pe above com. 
pany. Send no money until you write and get full 
particulars.—Pubiisher. 

t®~ Please mention this Paper. 





$7,000 IN REWARDS! 


OVER 500 FIRST PREMIUMS GIVEN AWAY! 
AND EVERY ONE ENTERING THE CONTEST GETS A VALUABLE PRIZE IN ADDITION. 


How many words can you form from the letters contained in the words “GOOD READING’'? 
You can make twenty or more ina short time and if you do you will receive a valuable reward. 
Do not use any letter more times in any word than :t appears in the 


























two words, ‘‘GOOD READING.’ 
good, god, dog, read, red, ring, gear, gad, 
etc. Use these words if you desire. ‘the 
ING"’ to popularize their illustrated magazine will make this grand 
est distribution of valuable prizes, ranging in value from $100 down. 
“GOOD READING" is one of the best magazines ever sold for soc per 
year. It has 20 pages of original, choice reading matter, consisting of 
short and continued stories by popular authors, has household, farm, 
sane and children’s departments, latest illustrated fashions,etc. To 
he person sending us the hengeat list of words before June 1st we will 
give first choice of these valuable prizes; to second largest list, second 
choice; third largest, third choice. In addition every competitor will 
get 12 complete novels. To enter this contest send us 25 cents in 
money order or OOD RE with your list of twenty words or more, and 
we will send “GOOD ADING” 6 months to your address, together 
with the prizes you win. To every person sending us this list of 20 
words or more with a5 cents, we will sead romptly by mail Twelve 
Complete Novelettes by tw elve of the most - amous authors of Ameri- 
ca and Europe, such as ‘ Quartermain’s Story,’’ by H. Rider 
Ha, ere... ‘'T Bog *" by Mrs.D EK. N. Southworth,‘‘Hant- 
ed ’ by Charles Dickens, ‘The of Arne,”’ by Charlotte 
M. Brneme, author of *‘Dora Thorne,’’ etc. Present subscribers may compete and have subscrip- 
tions extended 6 months. Lists should be sent at once and not later than June rst. Winners an- 
mounced in July number. pr ayy AD We — to any bank in Norwalk or Euclid Av, Savin 
Bank, Cleveland, as to our stan **@00D READING.” NORWALK, é. 


Send 2 letter stamps for senate a 


Use Engtish words only, such as go, 
gin, rag, din, do, dear, near, 
publishers of ‘GOOD READ- 
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TRY IT FREE 


for 90 days in your own home and 
save 810 t0 825. Neomoney in advanee, 
$60 Kenwood Machine for 
$50 Arlington Machinefor .- $19.50 
Singers ( (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
iy and 27 other styles. All a 
FREE. We pay from 
Mi factory. Save agents Ty profits, 
Over 100,000 in use. Catalogue and 


timon 
8-164 West Van Buren 8t., B-47; 








e ville, Pa. fet 
ne 


at home accordin 
and have LOST i an be sinee Setag 2. it, I 
think it is the simplest and 


fa 
the world to reduce superfizous fate mt is pure- 








(need poteinsening) penonas 
us and we will mail yout 
and send us the mone 
STAR CHEMICAL 


GOLDRINGS FREE! 


give one half-round Ring, 
Bolled Gold hr 
rated to anyone who will sell 
idoz. indestractibie Lamp Wicks 


epee atlcts. each. Write 
leks. You sell them 
and we will mail you the Ring 


Box 436, Centerbrook Cans. 





ly vegetable and many can easily prepare 
it at home at VI expense. Nostarving. 
Nosickness. Send 4 cents for asample _— 
and full aia! in a plain envelo 
HALL &CO. H. B. Drawer, St. Lo 


A NEW BOOK 


ON POULTRY )ast out for 197. Some- 
thing entirely new. Almost 100 pages 
Printed in finest colored work. Contains 
everything pertaining to Poultry in full. 
PRICES REDUCED on Ist Prize stock 
and eggs. Postpaid lic. if you write now. 
John Bauscher, Jr, Bor 32 Freeport, Il. 


















grt RAC A | By Send for ‘200 Inventions 
ar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. lz 





CROGE UMBIAS, ac. $5-$ 15 24H Others,new, 
$10-$50, D I Warner4Bro., 325 Dearborn St.,Chicago 





In answering, please mention CoLiigr’s WEEKLY. 


LOOD POISON 


A SPECI 


baba 
POISON dary oie 


cured in 16 to35 days. Youcanbe treated ag 
home forsame price under same guarag: 
ty. Ifyou —— tocome here we willeone 


pocha: 
cury, 


jlroad fareand hotel bills,and 


tract to pay ra! 
wit (we fail to cure. seven have taken mere 


tash, and still have aches and 


ains, podide potach, in mouth, Sore 


imples, Co 
any part of the 
out, it is 
v 


cians. 

tional guaranty. 
application. 
3073 
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is disease 

baftied t the Peekilic of th the pupesse eminent ne phy 


Masonic Temple, < CHICAGO, 


per Colored Spots, Ulcers on 


y; Hale or ror eLooD PoIsok 
to cure. aif solicit the most 
a the world fors 
our unco! 
Absolute ute a sent scaled ga 


























































































































